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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
THE MIDDLE EAST (GENERAL)—PART 4 


GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 
E 1192/25 No. 1 

MILITARY AID TO MIDDLE EAST COUNTRIES 

Mr. Bevin to Sir O. Franks (Washington) 


(No. 974) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 18r/; February, 1950. 

The question of arms for the Middle East 
was talked over with the American Charge 
d’Affaires on 17th February. 

2. Mr. Holmes was again told how much 
we appreciated the helpful attitude which 
the State Department has been taking. He 
was reminded that we had furnished the 
State Department with the figures of arms 
we were supplying to Middle East countries, 
and that arrangements had been made for 
regular communication of information on 
this point. We went on to say that the 
Chiefs of Staff had completed a review of 
the forces which in their view represented 
a reasonable total for each of the Middle 
East countries, bearing in mind firstly that 
we wish to avoid an arms race in the Middle 
East, and secondly, that we wish Middle East 
countries to devote expenditure to economic 
development and not to large armed forces. 
On the other hand the possession of reason¬ 
able forces contributes to stability and con¬ 
fidence in each country and some of the 
countries concerned, in particular Egypt and 
Jordan, would, it is hoped, play a certain 
role on the side of the West in the event of 
war. 

3. The Chiefs of Staff would be com¬ 
municating these assessments to the Ameri¬ 
can Chiefs of Staff and we ourselves would 
talk the matter over further with the State 
Department as soon as possible. Our idea 


was that these assessments would afford a 
rough and ready yard stick against which 
we could measure requests for arms from 
the countries concerned. 

4. We went on to explain that Israel had 
approached us for war materials, saying that 
she was able to make full payment in dollars. 
We had already relaxed restrictions on non¬ 
military and borderline material such as 
civil aircraft and industrial explosives. We 
were considering whether it would be 
justifiable or wise to meet further requests 
at this stage. In the case of the Arab Gov¬ 
ernments, we had full information about the 
present size of their forces and the levels 
they contemplated for the future. In the 
case of Israel, we had no such knowledge, 
although we could form some estimate of the 
present size of their forces. We were 
interested to learn from your telegram under 
reference that the United States Military 
Attache in Tel Aviv has apparently tried to 
obtain from Israel for comparison purposes 
details of their existing armaments and their 
proposals for expansion but has met with a 
polite refusal. 

5. Finally, we told Mr. Holmes that the 
principal Arab countries to whom we were 
supplying material had at various times 
given us undertakings either that they would 
not use this material for an attack on Israel, 
or had no intentions of attacking Israel. We 
are consulting Sir R. Campbell about para¬ 
graph 5 of your telegram under reference. 


EL 1021/1 No. 2 

THE LEBANON AND THE EASTERN AND WESTERN BLOCS 


Sir W. Houstoun-Boswall to Mr. Bevin. 


(No. 32) Beirut, 

Sir, 21st February, 1950. 

I have the honour to report that on 8th 
February the Lebanese Prime Minister made 
a statement in the Chamber of Deputies 
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(Received 29th February) 

concerning the position of the Lebanese 
Government in relation to the division of the 
world into Eastern and Western blocs. 

2. The occasion was a message read in the 
Chamber and written by a pro-Communist 
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organisation called the “ League of Demo¬ 
cratic Lawyers.” (It is a curious custom 
here that anyone may write to the Chamber 
apparently, just as we can to, say, The 
Times.) This letter accused the Government 
of permitting the police to use torture to 
secure confessions and to use firearms 
against peaceful demonstrators during recent 
incidents in Beirut and Tripoli. Immedi¬ 
ately it had been read, the Prime Minister 
jumped to his feet and stated that any Police 
Officer found guilty of using torture would 
be punished severely under the existing law 
and that as regards the use of firearms the 
demonstrators were the first to fire. 

3. Deputy Adel Bey Osseyran then 
enquired whether the Government was 
against Communists or neutral and whether 
the Government policy was pro-Western 
bloc or pro-Eastern bloc. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter in reply then said: “ There is a great 
difference between the question of West and 
East on the one hand, and this question 
( i.e ., Communist activity in the Lebanon) 
on the other. We are neutral and will fol¬ 
low a Lebanese policy that concerns the 
Lebanon only. As regards whether we 
recognise communism or no, we shall 
oppose any destructive movement regardless 
whether it comes from the West or the East.” 

4. This statement caused somewhat of a 
stir in local circles. Opponents of the Gov¬ 
ernment endeavoured to represent it as a 
new departure in Government policy, which 
by its acts at least has been hostile to Com¬ 
munists and in the United Nations has 
generally sided with the Western bloc. In 
fact, however, it constitutes no change in 
the official policy of the Government which 
has no alliances with countries in either 
bloc. When speaking to a member of my 
staff the Prime Minister, realising that this 
bald statement had given rise to some mis¬ 
givings, at first claimed that he had been 
misquoted and somewhat illogically blamed 
Reuters for so doing. Nevertheless the 


newspaper versions are substantially the 
same as the official record of the Chamber 
from which the above extract is taken. 

5. A few days later, on 13th February, the 
Prime Minister took the opportunity to 
endeavour to counteract the impression he 
had given. Deputy Osseyran asked in the 
Chamber whether the recent speech which 
Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanese Delegate to the 
United Nations, had made before the 
Political Committee of the General Assem¬ 
bly on 23rd November, attacking commun¬ 
ism. represented the Government's policy 
and how it could be reconciled with the 
Prime Minister’s previous declaration that 
the Lebanon was neutral in so far as the 
question of West and East was concerned. 
In reply the Prime Minister said: “ At the 
last meeting Adel Bey (Osseyran) asked me 
a question about the Communist demonstra¬ 
tion at Debbas Square and wanted to know 
if we were bound in our policy to East or 
West. I told him that there was no con¬ 
nexion between these two questions and that 
our policy was inspired by the Lebanon’s 
interests. Dr. Charles Malik's address fully 
represented the Lebanon’s views but there 
is nothing in it that binds the Government 
to any bloc. I would like to reassure Adel 
Bey that we are bound in our general policy 
to the policy of the United Nations which 
we have pursued at all its meetings and con¬ 
ferences. On the other hand our Arab policy 
is bound by the covenant of the Arab 
League. Whenever we bind ourselves to any 
bloc I shall indicate the fact to Adel Bey.” 

6. Some extracts(’) from Dr. Malik’s 
speech are enclosed herein for convenience 
of reference. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Bagdad 
and Damascus and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

W. E. HOUSTOUN-BOSWALL. 


(') Not printed. 


EY 1224/4 G No. 3 

SYRIAN COLLABORATION IN THE DEFENCE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

To Mr. Broad mead ( Damascus ) 

(No. 98) Foreign Office , 

(Telegraphic) \5rh March, 1950. 

The Syrian Minister on return from 
Damascus brought with him a message from 
the Syrian Prime Minister to the effect that 


the Syrian Government are anxious to col¬ 
laborate with His Majesty's Government in 
the defence of the Middle East and for that 
purpose are prepared to construct within 
Syria any airfields which the R.A.F. may 
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consider necessary for their general strategic 
plans. The Syrian Minister was not clear 
whether his Government intended to bear 
the cost of construction of such airfields but 
inferred that they did. He understood that 
his Government were prepared, as a corol¬ 
lary of their offer, to receive a visit of an 
R.A.F. reconnaissance party at any time. 

2. We should not wish to incur any 
expenditure in connexion with construc¬ 
tional work in Syria. At the same time 
these airfields would be of assistance to both 
Syria and ourselves in resisting aggression. 
Moreover we are anxious not to rebuff this 
approach on the part of the Syrian Prime 
Minister and we should welcome the oppor¬ 
tunity to make a reconnaissance of Syrian 
territory in order to ascertain what airfields 
exist and what sites could be improvised for 


air force operations. We should also be 
ready to give technical advice to the Syrians 
provided that this did not involve us in staff 
talks. A reconnaissance party could prob¬ 
ably be made available at comparatively 
short notice. 

3. I should therefore be glad if you would 
thank the Syrian Prime Minister for the 
message which he sent us through the Syrian 
Minister and would confirm that what he 
has in mind is: — 

(a) that the Syrians would construct at 

their expense any airfields which the 
R.A.F. may recommend; and 

(b) that he is prepared to receive the visit 
of an R.A.F. reconnaissance party. 
On receipt of your reply we will con¬ 
sider the matter further. 


JE 1024/9 No. 4 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 
TURKISH MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN STRASBOURG 
ON 1st APRIL, 1950 


Part II.—Middle East 

Present: 


M. Sadak. 


Mr. Bevin. 

Mr. Barclay. 

Mr. Bevin asked M. Sadak if he had had 
any opportunity to discuss matters with 
Nahas Pasha since he became Prime 
Minister. 

M. Sadak replied in the negative. 

Mr. Bevin said that he was worried 
about the position in Egypt. His Majesty’s 
Government had no desire for a continua¬ 
tion of military occupation in the old sense, 
but there was no getting away from the 
fact that the Canal Zone was a vital 
position for the defence of the Middle East 
and it was essential to ensure that the 
necessary facilities were available in time 
of peace. He thought that it might be 
helpful if M. Sadak got into touch with 
the Egyptians, though he should not. of 
course, make any reference to Mr. Bevin s 
initiative, since the Egyptians were highly 
suspicious. Mr. Bevin said that he had 
been very satisfied bv the attitude of the 
Commonwealth representatives at the 
Colombo Conference towards the Middle 
East, the importance of which was fully 
appreciated. In his view the United States 
were tending to become more engrossed with 
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the problem of South-East Asia and. if 
they accepted the main responsibility for 
that area and the Atlantic, they would look 
to the United Kingdom together with some 
of the Commonwealth countries and the 
Middle Eastern Powers themselves to pro¬ 
vide for the security of the Middle East. 

M. Sadak said that the continued pre¬ 
sence of the United Kingdom in Egypt and 
North Africa was essential for Turkey, and 
His Majesty’s Government could always 
count on the support of the Turkish 
Government on this issue. He had ex¬ 
plained to some of the Arab Governments 
that it was no use for them to suppose that 
if war came it would be possible to impro¬ 
vise arrangements for military support 
from the United Kingdom. On the con¬ 
trary it was necessary to make adequate 
preparations now. One of the difficulties 
was that Egypt wished to play an impor¬ 
tant role in this area. He would be pre¬ 
pared to use his influence w r ith the 
Egyptians, but he thought that the Pales¬ 
tine problem would have to be settled first. 
Once that had been done it should he 
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possible to work out a joint policy between 
Turkey and the United Kingdom towards 
the Arab countries with which the Egyp¬ 
tians might then be associated. By offering 
them this chance to work in with Turkey 
and the United Kingdom it might be 
possible to divert them from their efforts 
to dominate the lesser Arab countries. He 
wished to make it clear that Turkey did 
not want to take any action in this field 


without the agreement and support of the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Bevin said that he would like to 
pursue this matter further with M. Sadak 
and undertook to try to arrange a meeting 
with him in Paris. 

Strasbourg, 

1st April, 1950. 


WF 1023/4 No. 5 

FRENCH POLICY IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

Mr. Hayter to Mr. Younger. (Received 21 st April) 


(No. 248. Confidential) Paris, 

Sir, 20^A April, 1950. 

In his despatch No. 469(‘) of 6th August, 
1949, Mr. Ashley Clarke described the 
general trends of French policy in the 
Middle East. Public opinion in France, as 
reflected in the Paris and provincial press, 
continues to pay as close an attention to 
this part of the world as to foreign affairs 
in general. This interest has been accen¬ 
tuated by recent developments in North 
Africa and the Levant and the present 
moment therefore seems opportune for a 
review' of French policy in this area. 

2. French policy in the Middle East is 
based on three major considerations :— 

(1) the need to keep Arab nationalism 
in check in Tunis, Algeria and 
Morocco; 

(2) economic considerations, in particu¬ 

lar the supply of non-dollar oil from 
Persia and Iraq; and 

(3) the maintenance for purposes of 
prestige, of French cultural influ¬ 
ence in such countries as Syria and 
Egypt. 

3. The grow ing strength of the national¬ 
ist movements among the Arab population 
of French North Africa constitutes a per¬ 
manent threat to the political stability of 
a region which, from every point of view, 
is one of the most vital components of the 
French Union. In the face of insistent 
demands for independence, the French have 
been forced to make some concessions to 
nationalist opinion which, however, have 
not kept pace with the political develop¬ 
ment of neighbouring Arab States and 
their growing sense of responsibility in 
w'orld affairs. Fortunately for the French, 


communism has made little headway in 
North Africa, where it runs counter to 
the Islamic faith, and Moscow has 
so far failed to take over the control 
of the nationalist movements in this area, 
in spite of effective Communist penetration 
in other parts of French Africa. It is, 
how'ever, natural that the nationalist 
leaders should look to other parts 
of the Arab world for moral—and, per¬ 
haps, material—support in their campaign 
for independence, and that constitutional 
developments elsewhere in North Africa 
and the Middle East should serve as an 
example of what can be achieved and should 
spur the nationalists on to greater efforts. 
Faced with the prospect of agitation and 
civil disturbances in their North African 
territories, the French favour any 
measures designed to hinder the spread of 
nationalism in neighbouring Arab coun¬ 
tries and consider that it is in their best 
interests to preserve as far as possible the 
status quo in this region. 

4. As a result, French interest, both in 
Parliament and in the country as a whole, 
centres on the implementation of the 
United Nations Resolution on the future 
of Libya. The French are acutely un¬ 
happy at the prospect of a unitary Libyan 
State, particularly under the Emir of the 
Senussi. whose influence as a religious 
leader extends beyond the frontiers of 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. Such a State 
might well become a centre for the nation¬ 
alists in French North Africa and a spring¬ 
board for activities aimed at embarrassing 
the French administration. That French 
fears in this respect are amply justified is 
evident from recent despatches from His 
Majesty’s Consular Officers in French 
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North Africa who have reported a marked 
increase in nationalist activity following 
on the proposal to set up an independent 
Libyan State. 

5. The French would have much pre¬ 
ferred the Italians as neighbours, since 
they could have been relied on to view any 
movements towards independence with dis¬ 
favour. Since this cannot now be achieved, 
the next best solution from the French 
point of view is the creation of three 
autonomous Libyan States in which Tri- 
politania and the Fezzan might be expected 
not to prove a danger, the former through 
the survival of Italian influence and 
the latter because it is already to some 
extent in the French orbit. It is in this 
context that M. Schuman’s recent remarks 
should be read. He assured the Council 
of the Republic and the National Assembly 
that full account would be taken of the 
wishes of an overwhelming majority of the 
population of the Fezzan (who in a recent 
referendum voted for incorporation in the 
French Union), and that Italian interests 
in Tripolitania must be respected. 

6. Although the French have drawn up 
plans for the constitutional development 
of the Fezzan, in accordance with their 
obligations under the Llnited Nations 
Resolution, they clearly hope that events in 
Libya during the coming months will force 
the United Nations to reconsider the deci¬ 
sion to create a united Libyan State. The 
Assembly to be set up in the Fezzan will no 
doubt confirm the results of the referen¬ 
dum, and the French can then be expected 
to maintain that it would be wrong to 
impose a form of government on Libya 
which is contrary to the wishes of an 
important element of the population. If 
this argument is accepted, the conception 
of a united Libya—even in the form of a 
loose federation—might have to be aban¬ 
doned and separate solutions found for 
each of the three Libyan territories. This 
would, of course, weaken the nationalist 
position by preventing the creation of a 
unified Arab State between Egypt and 
French North Africa and by limiting the 
jurisdiction of the Emir to Cyrenaica. 

7. While the French attitude towards 
the Arab States is necessarily conditioned 
by an understandable preoccupation over 
the dangers of Arab nationalism in North 
Africa, France cannot afford on economic 
grounds to prejudice her position in the 
Middle East. The chronic dollar shortage 
has underlined the importance of an 
assured flow of crude oil from Iraq, where 
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France owns slightly less than a quarter- 
share in the Iraq Petroleum Company. 
Although construction of large refineries 
in France—particularly in the South—to 
handle shipments of crude oil from the 
Middle East has made France independent 
of the installations at Haifa as far as 
supplies of refined oil are concerned, the 
dosing down of the Haifa pipe-line has 
forced her to continue to use alternative 
sources of crude oil involving some dollar 
expenditure. Although, in the conflict 
between Israel and the Arab League, 
French official sympathies lay with the 
former (a fact partly explained by Jewish 
influence within the French Socialist 
Party which was then strongly repre¬ 
sented in the Government) the consequences 
of the present deadlock to French economic 
interests makes it important that France 
should work for a general settlement 
between Israel and her neighbours which 
would ensure the flow of crude oil through 
the Haifa pipe-line. This has become all 
the more necessary since such alternative 
proposals as the diversion of the pipe-line 
to a port on the Lebanese coast have l>een 
found to involve heavy capital expenditure 
and works which it would take many 
months to complete. In the meantime, the 
consequences to the French economy are 
serious, and M. Garreau’s recent initiative 
in attempting to bring about a rapproche¬ 
ment between Jordan and Israel—however 
ill-conceived—must be attributed as much 
to economic as to political motives. 

8. Since an early settlement of outstand¬ 
ing differences between Jews and Arabs 
would appear to be in the best interests of 
France, the French attitude over the inter¬ 
nationalisation of Jerusalem is difficult to 
explain. The Quai d’Orsay was pre¬ 
sumably under strong pressure from the 
Vatican to support a solution which w r as 
approved by the Catholic Church, and the 
fact that M. Schuman is a member of the 
Mouvement Republicain Populaire (the 
Catholic Left-wing Party) must have made 
this request hard to resist. The French, 
however, are showing no signs of regretting 
this decision, although it must now be clear 
to them that the proposed solution has only 
served to aggravate the situation. 

9. Elsewhere in the Levant, French 
policy is guided by less tangible considera¬ 
tions. The area is one in which, or so 
most people in France believe, French cul¬ 
tural interest and influence is still strong, 
and where evidence of the French mission 
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civilisatri.ee remains. But the political 
development of the Middle East, more 
particularly in Syria and Egypt has tended 
to undermine the position of France in 
these countries, and her present attitude 
can perhaps be explained in terms of Latin 
distress at the loss of prestige and a deter¬ 
mination to regain it, however, insubstan¬ 
tial the material advantage. This, too, 
accounts for the suspicion of British 
motives, shared sometimes by officials at 
the Quai d'Orsay who should know better. 
(It is noteworthy how many of the abler 
members of the French Foreign Service are 
associated with Middle East affairs.) It 
is also manifested in articles, sometimes 
serialised and produced in more respon¬ 
sible French newspapers, on such subjects 
as the ex-Italian colonies, the problems of 
Arab nationalism and the recent disputes 
of the Arab League. These articles in¬ 
variably have an anti-British bias. We 
are reproached with an odd combination 
of Machiavellian intrigue, inept liberalism 
and a tendency in contrast with the 
Italians, to leave deserts as sterile as we 
find them. Any political move in the 
Fertile Crescent is represented as a British 
attempt to secure puppet Hashemite 
domination. Unifying tendencies ( e.a ., 
the proposed Syria-Iraq Union) in the 
Levant are believed by the French to be to 
their own disadvantage, and they are for 


this reason deeply attached to the status 
quo. 

10. Closer association with British 
policy seems to be the remedy for the 
traditional, and perhaps less worthy, 
aspects of the French attitude to Middle 
Eastern questions. Whenever we are able 
to expose fully our motives and tactics the 
French are usually able to appreciate 
that our interests are not very different 
from their own. Bitterness over Syria is 
fading, and the present phase of intensive 
Western planning provides an excellent 
opportunity to take our allies fully into 
our confidence on Middle East affairs, even 
if they do not appear to be directly inter¬ 
ested. It should thus be possible to dispel 
suspicions of our policy in the Middle East 
and to convince the French that its main¬ 
spring is not Gallophobia or imperialism 
but a realisation of the importance of the 
area both strategically and as a bastion 
against communism. 

11. Iam sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Washington, Rome, Cairo, Damascus, 
Amman, Beirut. Bagdad, Jedda, Tunis, 
Algiers and Rabat: to the British Middle 
East Office (Cairo) and to Benghazi and 
Tripoli. 

I have, &c. 

(for the Charge d’Affaires), 

HOOD. 


ER 1053/9 No. 6 

ANGLO-ISRAEL RELATIONS 

His Majesty's Government's de jure recognition of the State of Israel 

Mr. Younger to SirK. Helm. (Tel Aviv) 


(No. 318. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
(Telegraphic) 25th April, 1950. 

My telegram No. 2089 to Washington 
(of 25th April: Jordan-Israel Relations). 

My immediately following telegram con¬ 
tains the text of an official communication 
which you should hand to Israel Minister of 
Foreign Affairs shortly before 2.30 p.m. 
G.M.T. on Thursday, 27th April. You 
should at the same time hand to him a copy 
of the statement which is to be made in the 
House of Commons on that day, the text 
of which will have been telegraphed to you 
beforehand. 

2. I realise that from the Israel point of 
view the value of de jure recognition will be 
diminished by the fact that it is made at the 


same time as our recognition of the union of 
Arab Palestine with Jordan and may there¬ 
fore appear merely as a counter balance to 
the latter. I am prepared to leave it to your 
discretion how best to present the matter 
to the Minister for Foreign Affairs, but you 
will probably wish to take the line that in 
making these two acts of recognition simul¬ 
taneously our intention is to promote the 
establishment of conditions most favourable 
for the reaching of a final settlement 
between Israel and Jordan. You may also 
wish to indicate to Mr. Sharett that our 
recognition of the union of Arab Palestine 
and Jordan demonstrates that we do not 
support the Arab League’s recent resolu¬ 
tions. 
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(No. 319. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
(Telegraphic) 25th April, 1950. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Following is the text referred to in my 
immediately preceding telegram: — 

I am very glad to communicate to Mr. 
Sharett the de jure recognition of the State 
of Israel by His Majesty's Government in 
the United Kingdom, with the reservations 
stated in paragraphs 2 and 3 below. 

2. In according de jure recognition to 
the State of Israel His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment have noticed that the territory admini¬ 
stered by the State of Israel is at present 
bounded by Armistice Agreements con¬ 
cluded between her and Egypt, the Lebanon, 
Jordan and Syria respectively and that the 
determination of the frontiers of the State 
of Israel consequently awaits final settle¬ 
ment between her and the neighbouring 
States. Pending such a settlement His 
Majesty's Government do not regard the 
present frontiers of Israel as defining the 


area over which she exercises de jure 
authority. 

3. His Majesty’s Government have also 
noted that the territory at present adminis¬ 
tered by the State of Israel includes a portion 
of the area of Jerusalem defined in the 
Resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations of 9th December, 1949. 
Pending a final determination of the status 
of this area His Majesty’s Government do 
not recognise Israel sovereignty over any 
part if it. They will continue to recognise 
that the State of Israel exercises de facto 
authority in the part occupied by her unless 
or until the United Nations shall have 
established effective authority there. 

4. I look forward to the strengthening of 
friendly relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of Israel 
and to the final settlement of all questions 
outstanding between the State of Israel and 
her neighbours. 


RK 1071/7G No. 7 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE MINISTER OF STATE AND THE 

TURKISH AMBASSADOR 

Inclusion of Turkey in North Atlantic Defence System 

Mr. Younger to Sir N. Charles ( Ankara ) 


(No. 79. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir. 3rd May, 1950. 

The Turkish Ambassador called, on the 
instructions of his Government, to ask that 
the security of Turkey should be discussed 
in the forthcoming talks between Foreign 
Ministers. He said that his Government 
had already made the same request in 
Paris. 

2. He handed me the attached aide- 
memoire and in explanation of it said that 
in the view of his Government the arrange¬ 
ments at present contemplated under the 
Atlantic Treaty left the security of the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the Middle 
East wide open. Indeed, he felt that the 
present arrangements actually made 
Turkey’s position worse since, by 
strengthening defences in the West only, 
they would necessarily attract the atten¬ 
tion of the Soviet Union to the area which 
remained weakest, namely, the Middle 
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East. In this connexion he referred to a 
recent article in the Soviet paper Red Fleet 
and commented that he did not think there 
was any other country in the world against 
which the Soviet Union so openly expressed 
aggressive intentions. He said that 
Turkey had long since decided to defend 
herself, but that it would nevertheless be 
very bad for Turkey morally if she were 
not rapidly included in a wider defence 
system. 

3. The Ambassador then referred to the 
state of feeling in the Arab countries, with 
particular reference to statements by the 
Syrian Finance Minister and by Azzam. 
I told him I did not think we here had 
taken Azzam’s statements very seriously 
and had regarded them as bluff. He said 
he agreed up to a point, but could not 
forget that as early as 1945 he had spoken 
to Azzam about the policy of the Arab 
League and had been told that the League’s 
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policy would be first to get on terms with 
the Soviet Union. He said that Turkey 
could probably do a good deal to influence 
feeling among the Arab States and that 
their ability to do so would be greatly in¬ 
creased if the Arab States realised that 
Turkey was part of a wider defence system. 
He said that Egypt had recently 
approached his Government with a pro¬ 
posal for what he understood to be some 
kind of pact of friendship. He regarded 
this as a very good sign and felt sure it 
would be in the interests of both our 
countries if Turkey could be put in a 
position to exploit it to the full. 

4. I told the Ambassador that I would 
convey all this to the Secretary of State 
but that I could not say more than that the 
general question of security in the Middle 
Eastern area would not be overlooked. I 
reminded him of my previous statement 
that the discussions would deal with broad 
aspects of policy and that I could not 
undertake that close attention would be 
given to any particular aspect of the major 
problems. The Ambassador said that 
M. Schuman had promised to raise the 
matter in some form or other during the 
discussions and that he would be very 
grateful if, after seeing the Secretary of 
State, I could give him some indication of 
our reaction to his request. 

5. As he was leaving the Ambassador 
again emphasised how greatly Turkey 
could help the United Kingdom in 
influencing the Arab States, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that “ the British and the 
Turks are undoubtedly the two nations 
most disliked in that area.” 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives in 
Washington, Paris, Moscow, Cairo, 
Bagdad, Tehran, Jedda, Amman, Damas¬ 
cus, Beirut, Tel Aviv and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office. 

I am, &c. 

K. G. YOUNGER. 


Enclosure in No. 7 

A ide-Memoire 

Turkish Embassy, 
London, 3 rd May, 1950. 
From the point of view of her own 
resistance and defensive power indeed, the 


strengthening of the Atlantic Pact system 
and the creation of a substantial defence 
power in Europe is greatly desired by 
Turkey, who welcomes the efforts made in 
this respect. 

The fact is, nevertheless, that this 
European system of collective defence 
which has been extended to only half of 
the Mediterranean, leaves actually open 
Turkey and Eastern Mediterranean. 

This situation, far from fortifying the 
spirit of the Turkish Nation, who since 
long has decided to resist even alone any 
aggression, is neither of a nature to dis¬ 
courage the openly uttered ambitions of 
Russia against Turkey nor any aggressive 
audacity. 

It seems, on the contrary, that the Euro¬ 
pean defence system in its present state is 
of a nature to incite Russia to attack 
Turkey. Recent events show that danger 
is not lessening. 

Turkey is the only country among the 
free nations neighbouring Russia subject 
to her openly declared ambitions. 

An aggression against Turkey would 
endanger not only this country but the 
whole Near and Middle East and Eastern 
Mediterranean as well. 

It is for these reasons that Turkey deems 
it necessary to urge her ally Great Britain, 
who is naturally concerned with the 
security and independence of Turkey and 
the Middle East, to bear in mind the ques¬ 
tion of Turkey’s security at the London 
Conference, where vital problems such as 
European security and defence are to be 
discussed. 

It would seem impossible to speak of 
total diplomacy as put forward by Mr. 
Acheson as long as Turkey and the Near 
East are not covered by a defensive system. 

Although aware of the difficulties 
referred to by the United States regarding 
the linking of Turkey’s security with a 
regional system—we were told then that 
the time had not yet come—we consider 
that new factors have brought great 
changes in the situation. We feel confident 
that at the tripartite London meeting 
which is indeed called out of the need to 
consider measures more essential and of a 
wider scope which the new situation 
requires, His Majesty’s Government will 
stress the necessity to take in consideration 
the security of Turkey in the light of these 
new conditions. 
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ER 1022/9 No. 8 

UNION OF ARAB PALESTINE WITH JORDAN 

Debate in the Israel Knesset 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Younger. {Received 9 th May) 


No. 119. Confidential) Tel Aviv, 

>ir, 6 th May, 1950. 

In my telegram No. 220 of 4th May I 
eported briefly that, following a debate in 
-he Knesset on 3rd May the Israel Govern- 
nent had comfortably survived the Oppo- 
ition attack on its handling of the situation 
irising out of the union of Arab Palestine 
vith Jordan and the British declaration 
vhich followed it. This took the form of a 
'esolution, passed by 53 votes to 16, to 

take note ' of the Government state- 
1161115 made after the events in question (of 
vhich the texts were given in my telegrams 
STo. 190(') of 25th April and No. 24, Saving, 
if 29th April). At the same time the 
Knesset rejected counter-resolutions put 
Forward by Opposition parties. 

2. The Government had for some time 
injudiciously fomented a publicity cam¬ 
paign of protest against alleged over- 
a.rming of the Arab States by His Majesty’s 
Government and obstruction of Israel’s own 
efforts to obtain arms. With a general 
tnood of anti-British petulance thus pro¬ 
vided as a background and with dissatis- 
Faction at Jordan’s initiative known to be 
father widespread, it was to be feared that 
die Opposition could so exploit the new issue 
is seriously to embarrass the Government. 
In Government circles the atmosphere dur- 
ng the days preceding the debate was heavy 
ivith tension and a sense of crisis. In the 
went, however, the Opposition attack, 
hough duly formulated on familiar lines, 
acked sting and conviction and super- 
iciallv at least the Government had no diffi¬ 
culty in rallying the whole of the ruling 
coalition in its support. I can only sup¬ 
pose that on this, as on other critical 
iccasions. Jewish solidarity triumphed over 
Dartv cleavages and irresponsible ex¬ 
tremism and the Jewish instinct of self- 
ireservation dictated a cautious approach 
to irreversible realities. 

3. As the Opposition parties had asked 
For a debate, whereas the Government 
leclared that it had nothing to add to the 
luhlic statements alreadv made bv it, the 
Former were obliged to introduce the sub¬ 


ject themselves. That the Mapam and 
Heruth parties are, for different motives, 
hostile to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor¬ 
dan and opposed to the union with it of 
any part of Palestine is well known. 
Apart from various forms of political 
publicity, they have made this clear in pre¬ 
vious debates on foreign affairs (my des¬ 
patches Nos. 27( 2 ) and 71 ( 3 ) of 2nd July and 
5tii August, 1949, and Nos. 8 and 75 of 
6th January and 17th March, 1950). The 
Communist Party line on this issue ap¬ 
proximates closely to that of Mapam. So 
far as I can judge from the local press 
reports, the attack launched by these three 
parties coincided on two points : they com¬ 
plained (a) that encouragement to proceed 
with the union had been implicit in the 
Israel Government's recent negotiations 
with Abdullah and ( b) that the union im¬ 
plied a threat to Israel’s security and 
independence by bringing the British back 
into Palestine by virtue of the Anglo- 
Jordan Treaty. 

4. Mapam and the Communists proposed 
that Israel should appeal to the Security 
Council both against the union and against 
the extension of the treaty to Arab Pales¬ 
tine. Mapam tried to get the Knesset to 
forbid the resumption of peace negotiations 
with Jordan so long as the latter main¬ 
tained the union. These Left-wing parties 
took, as usual, the line that the union was 
an Anglo-American move in the cold war 
against the Soviet Union. They referred 
to the right of the Arab population of the 
area to set up their own independent State 
which should be bound by special ties to 
Israel 

5. Mr. Beigin. speaking for Heruth. 
maintained that King Abdullah, with his 
15,000 soldiers, was no threat to Israel and 
criticised the Government’s efforts to make 
peace with him as unnecessary and harm¬ 
ful. Thev had resulted in loss of territorv, 

4T * 

in theoretical and practical recognition of 
Britain’s right to maintain and establish 
military bases “in our country ’’ on both 
sides of the Jordan, and in the complete 
international isolation of Israel. The 


(') No. 14 in this Volume. 

(*) No. 17 in Israel Volume for 1949. 
(’) No. 19 in Israel Volume for 1949. 
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policy would be first to get on terms with 
the Soviet Union. He said that Turkey 
could probably do a good deal to influence 
feeling among the Arab States and that 
their ability to do so would be greatly in¬ 
creased if the Arab States realised that 
Turkey was part of a wider defence system. 
He said that Egypt had recently 
approached his Government with a pro¬ 
posal for what he understood to be some 
kind of pact of friendship. He regarded 
this as a very good sign and felt sure it 
would be in the interests of both our 
countries if Turkey could be put in a 
position to exploit it to the full. 

4. I told the Ambassador that I would 
convey all this to the Secretary of State 
but that I could not say more than that the 
general question of security in the Middle 
Eastern area would not be overlooked. I 
reminded him of my previous statement 
that the discussions would deal with broad 
aspects of policy and that I could not 
undertake that close attention would be 
given to any particular aspect of the major 
problems. The Ambassador said that 
M. Schuman had promised to raise the 
matter in some form or other during the 
discussions and that he would be very 
grateful if, after seeing the Secretary of 
State, I could give him some indication of 
our reaction to his request. 

5. As he was leaving the Ambassador 
again emphasised how greatly Turkey 
could help the United Kingdom in 
influencing the Arab States, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that “ the British and the 
Turks are undoubtedly the two nations 
most disliked in that area.” 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives in 
Washington, Paris, Moscow, Cairo, 
Bagdad, Tehran, Jedda, Amman, Damas¬ 
cus, Beirut, Tel Aviv and to the Head of 
the British Middle East Office, 

I am, &c. 

K. G. YOUNGER. 


Enclosure in No. 7 

A ide-Memoire 

Turkish Embassy, 
London, 3rd May, 1950. 
From the point of view of her own 
resistance and defensive power indeed, the 


strengthening of the Atlantic Pact systei 
and the creation of a substantial defenc 
power in Europe is greatly desired b 
Turkey, who welcomes the efforts made i 
this respect. 

The fact is, nevertheless, that thi 
European system of collective defenc 
which has been extended to only half c 
the Mediterranean, leaves actually ope 
Turkey and Eastern Mediterranean. 

This situation, far from fortifying th 
spirit of the Turkish Nation, who sine 
long has decided to resist even alone an 
aggression, is neither of a nature to dis 
courage the openly uttered ambitions o 
Russia against Turkey nor any aggressiv 
audacity. 

It seems, on the contrary, that the Eure 
pean defence system in its present state i 
of a nature to incite Russia to attac 
Turkey. Recent events show that dange 
is not lessening. 

Turkey is the only country among th 
free nations neighbouring Russia subjec 
to her openly declared ambitions. 

An aggression against Turkey wouh 
endanger not only this country but th 
whole Near and Middle East and Easter] 
Mediterranean as well. 

It is for these reasons that Turkey deem 
it necessary to urge her ally Great Britain 
who is naturally concerned with th 
security and independence of Turkey an< 
the Middle East, to bear in mind the ques 
tion of Turkey’s security at the Londoi 
Conference, where vital problems such a 
European security and defence are to b< 
discussed. 

It would seem impossible to speak o 
total diplomacy as put forward by Mr 
Acheson as long as Turkey and the Nea 
East are not covered by a defensive system 

Although aware of the difficulties 
referred to by the United States regarding 
the linking of Turkey’s security with i 
regional system—we were told then tha 
the time had not yet come—we considei 
that new factors have brought great 
changes in the situation. We feel confiden 
that at the tripartite London meeting 
which is indeed called out of the need t( 
consider measures more essential and of e 
wider scope which the new situatior 
requires, His Majesty’s Government wil 
stress the necessity to take in consideratior 
the security of Turkey in the light of thest 
new conditions. 
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ER 1022/9 No. 8 

UNION OF ARAB PALESTINE WITH JORDAN 

Debate in the Israel Knesset 

Sir K. Helm to Mr. Younger. {Received 9 th May) 


(No. 119. Confidential) Tel Aviv, 

•Sir, 6 th May, 1950. 

In my telegram No. 220 of 4th May I 
reported briefly that, following a debate in 
the Knesset on 3rd May the Israel Govern¬ 
ment had comfortably survived the Oppo¬ 
sition attack on its handling of the situation 
arising out of the union of Arab Palestine 
with Jordan and the British declaration 
which followed it. This took the form of a 
resolution, passed by 53 votes to 16, to 
“ take note ” of the Government state¬ 
ments made after the events in question (of 
which the texts were given in my telegrams 
No. 190(‘) of 25th April and No. 24. Saving, 
of 29th April). At the same time the 
Knesset rejected counter-resolutions put 
forward by Opposition parties. 

2. The Government had for some time 
injudiciously fomented a publicity cam¬ 
paign of protest against alleged over¬ 
arming of the Arab States by His Majesty’s 
Government and obstruction of Israel’s own 
efforts to obtain arms. With a general 
mood of anti-British petulance thus pro¬ 
vided as a background and with dissatis¬ 
faction at Jordan’s initiative known to be 
rather widespread, it was to be feared that 
the Opposition could so exploit the new issue 
as seriously to embarrass the Government. 
In Government circles the atmosphere dur¬ 
ing the days preceding the debate was heavy 
with tension and a sense of crisis. In the 
event, however, the Opposition attack, 
though duly formulated on familiar lines, 
lacked sting and conviction and super¬ 
ficially at least the Government had no diffi¬ 
culty in rallying the whole of the ruling 
coalition in its support. I can only sup¬ 
pose that on this, as on other critical 
occasions, Jewish solidarity triumphed over 
party cleavages and irresponsible ex¬ 
tremism and the Jewish instinct of self- 
preservation dictated a cautious approach 
to irreversible realities. 

3. As the Opposition parties had asked 
for a debate, whereas the Government 
declared that it had nothing to add to the 
public statements alreadv made by it, the 
former were obliged to introduce the sub¬ 


ject themselves. That the Mapam and 
.tieruth parties are, for different motives, 
hostile to the Hashemite Kingdom of Jor¬ 
dan and opposed to the union with it of 
any part of Palestine is well known. 
Apart from various forms of political 
publicity, they have made this clear in pre¬ 
vious debates on foreign affairs (my des¬ 
patches Nos. 27(*') and 71( 3 ) of 2nd July and 
5th August, 1949, and Nos. 8 and 75 of 
6th January and 17th March, 1950). The 
Communist Party line on this issue ap¬ 
proximates closely to that of Mapam. So 
far as I can judge from the local press 
reports, the attack launched by these three 
parties coincided on two points : they com¬ 
plained (a) that encouragement to proceed 
with the union had been implicit in the 
Israel Government’s recent negotiations 
with Abdullah and ( b) that the union im¬ 
plied a threat to Israel’s security and 
independence by bringing the British back 
into Palestine by virtue of the Anglo- 
Jordan Treaty. 

4. Mapam and the Communists proposed 
that Israel should appeal to the Security 
Council both against the union and against 
the extension of the treaty to Arab Pales¬ 
tine. Mapam tried to get the Knesset to 
forbid the resumption of peace negotiations 
with Jordan so long as the latter main¬ 
tained the union. These Left-wing parties 
took, as usual, the line that the union was 
an Anglo-American move in the cold war 
against the Soviet Union. They referred 
to the right of the Arab population of the 
area to set up their own independent State 
which should he bound bv special ties to 
Israel. 

5. Mr. Beigin. speaking for Heruth. 
maintained that King Abdullah, with his 
15.000 soldiers, was no threat to Israel and 
criticised the Government’s efforts to make 
peace with him as unnecessary and harm¬ 
ful. They had resulted in loss of territory, 
in theoretical and practical recognition of 
Britain’s right to maintain and establish 
military bases “ in our country ” on both 
sides of the Jordan, and in the complete 
international isolation of Israel. The 


(') No. 14 in this Volume. 

No. 17 in Israel Volume for 1949. 

(’) No. 19 in Israel Volume for 1949. 
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Heruth Party made a point of putting it 
clearly on record that it did not and would 
not recognise the union even if it were con¬ 
firmed by a treaty of peace. It refrained 
from participating in the votes taken, since 
“the integrity of the country was not a 
matter for hand-raising or voting.” 

6. The General Zionists also protested 
against the Union, calling on the Govern¬ 
ment to act against it and accusing the 
Government ol lack of foresight in its 
foreign policy. The solitary Sternist 
Deputy, Mr. Yalin-Mor (Friedman-Y'ellin), 
urged that the Government should order 
the army to march at once and “liberate 
the rest of the country.” 

7. Anticipating trouble, the Government 
had mobilised its most authoritative 
speakers: Mr. Aharonowitz, Secretary- 
General of Mapai and chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee on Foreign 
Affairs; Mr. Lubianiker, Secretary-General 
of the Histradrut; and Mr. Sliarett, the 
Foreign Minister. The Prime Minister 
himself was scheduled to wind up the 
debate but his speech was cancelled when it 
was evident that the Government was 
secure. (I feel that his notes would make 
interesting reading.) 

8. Mr. Aharonowitz pointed out that 
there were three alternatives to union : the 
status quo ante, an independent Arab State 
or a war of conquest. He ruled out the last 
and pointed out that to work for an in¬ 
dependent Arab State implied a danger of 
retrogression to the Partition Plan of 
November 1947. Continuation of the status 
quo would have suited Israel best but 
factors beyond the control of Israel had 
intervened. It was, he said, ridiculous to 
behave as if the frontiers of the Jewish 
State had been fixed in antiquity for all 
time. Mr. Lubianiker described the Oppo¬ 
sition proposals as self-contradictory and 
nebulous and the idea of submitting the 
case to the Security Council as “ absurd 
and suicidal.” Rejecting the hatred of 
Great Britain and the Arab rulers, which 
is the guiding principle of Left and Right 
extremists, he declared that he was not 
afraid to favour the opening of a new 
chapter in Israel’s relations with Britain 
and that Israel was ready for good rela¬ 
tions with all countries which had wronged 
the Jews with the sole exception of Ger- 
manv. The criterion of her foreign policy 
should be the furtherance of the “ in¬ 
gathering of the exiles.” The logical con¬ 
sequence of Mapam’s attitude would be to 
declare war on Great Britain, and this 


party's talk of Anglo-Jordan cq-upc; ation 
against Israel was mere “empty words.” 
Heruth, he said, behaved as if Israel had 
recently lost territory to an invader who 
could now be easily defeated by quick mili¬ 
tary action, but this was not the case and 
the Haganah knew well what the Arab 
Legion was like. 

9. Mr. JSharett, winding up the debate, 
denied that King Abdullah had been tacitly 
encouraged to annex Arab Palestine. He 
admitted that the Government had ex¬ 
pressed readiness to accept the present 
armistice lines as the basis for a permanent 
settlement, but he could not recognise Jor¬ 
dan's right to take unilateral action before 
the concluson of an agreement. Stability, 
security and peace were the motivating 
factors in Israel foreign policy; but peace 
and stability could not be achieved without 
agreement, and no regime in Arab Palestine 
could be stable and secure if it was estab¬ 
lished regardless of Israel’s views and out¬ 
side the context of a definitive peace 
settlement. Regarding the applicability of 
the Anglo-Jordan Treaty to the annexed 
area, the Foreign Minister contended that 
the United Kingdom had as much right to 
establish bases in Jordan-controlled Pales¬ 
tine before the union as after it. The 
British assurance that it was not intended 
to establish military bases there in time of 
peace was important. Nevertheless, the 
dose proximity to Israel of a sphere of 
potential British military intervention 
made vigilance necessary. A further and 
still graver source of anxiety was. he said, 
the one-sided policy followed by Britain 
in the supply of arms to the Middle East. 
The “ fair and satisfactory ” financial 
agreement reached with the British 
Government and the granting of de jure 
recognition had been gratifying, but some 
other aspects of British policy were 
disturbing. 

10. Taken outside their context Mr. 
Sharett’s words may seem somewhat hostile 
to Great Britain and to Jordan, but in the 
circumstances described in paragraph 2 
above he was really showing considerable 
moderation and restraint. The same can, 
I think, be said of the two Government 
statements referred to in paragraph 1. on 
which the vote of confidence was taken. 
The union is regarded as a unilateral act 
which at present does not bind Israel, but 
the prospect of its acceptance through the 
conclusion of a negotiated settlement is 
tacitly accepted. Reservations have been 
expressed with regard to the application 
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of the Anglo-Jordan Treaty and concern 
with regard to our arms policy, but this has 
been done in terms more moderate than 
could have been possible. The resolutions 
tabled by Mapam and by the Communist 
Party received no more than 16 and 2 votes 
respectively. In rejecting them, the 
Knesset refused to regard the annexation 
of areas west of the Jordan as “ affecting 
the historic ambition of the Jewish people 
to restore the integrity of the country " 
and as “ a threat to the security and in¬ 
dependence of the State of Israel by the 
application of the Anglo-Jordan Treaty to 
the western side of the Jordan ” (Mapam). 
It refused to restrain the Government from 
resuming negotiations with Jordan without 
first repealing the annexation (Mapam) 
and to support the establishment of an in¬ 
dependent Arab State (Communist Party). 
Though Heruth tabled no resolution and 
abstained from the voting altogether, rejec¬ 
tion of this party's declarations (para¬ 
graph 5 above) was also implicit in the 
results of the proceedings. 

11. This debate and vote mark, in fact, 
an important stage in the development of 
Israel’s foreign policy. As I underlined 
in the later paragraphs of mv despatch 
No. 21 of 18th January, the Israelis nourish 
dreams of ultimate territorial expansion. 


They are, however, prepared to forego them 
for the time being in view of the present 
need for peace; it is, therefore, important 
that the situation should be sealed off now 
by agreements which will contain Israel for 
years to come and permit of her integration 
in our own plans for the Middle East. On 
3rd May both Government and Knesset 
resisted the temptations of irredentism and 
accepted the fait accompli. If, as I think 
is to be desired, negotiations with Jordan 
are now pushed forward to an early suc¬ 
cessful conclusion, this session will prove 
to have been one of far-reaching and 
lasting effect. Despite the fact that its 
proceedings were orderly and its ending 
almost an anti-climax, it is perhaps no 
exaggeration to compare it in the foreign 
field to the Altalena incident of June 1948, 
at which the Government took its firm 
stand against the extremists of Irgun Zvai 
Leumi and thereby saved the State from 
disintegration almost at birth. 

12. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to the British Middle East Office in Cairo 
and to His Majesty’s Representatives at 
Washington, Cairo. Bagdad, Damascus, 
Beirut, Amman, Jedda and Jerusalem. 

I have, &c. 

A. K. HELM 


E 1023 /66 No. 9 

TRIPARTITE STATEMENT ON THE MIDDLE EAST 

To Sir N. Charles ( Ankara) 

( 1 ) 


(No. 229) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 23 rd May, 1950 

My immediately following telegram con¬ 
tains the text of a tripartite statement on the 
Arab States and Israel which, by agreement 
between His Majesty's Government and the 
United States and French Governments will 
be issued simultaneously in their three 
capitals at 1500 hours GMT. on Thursday, 
25th May. 

2. As will be seen, the first two sections of 
this statement indicate that the three Gov¬ 
ernments are in agreement as regards the 
policy they will adopt over the supply of war 
material to the Arab States and Israel. The 
assurances of non-aggression referred to in 
the second section have been received or are 
being requested by one or other of the three 
participating Powers from all the countries 
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in question to which any of them have sup¬ 
plied arms. 

3. The third section in effect constitutes 
an assurance by the three Powers against 
any resort to force on the part of Israel or 
any of her Arab neighbours, or by any of 
the Arab States between themselves. While 
it has intentionally been drafted in general 
terms, we hope that this part of the state¬ 
ment, combined with the assurances of non¬ 
aggression referred to above, will serve as a 
bar to any renewal of hostilities in the 
Middle East and will likewise reassure Ibn 
Saud in his fears of the Hashemites. 

4. The statement, and the fact that it has 
been made by the three Powers in agree¬ 
ment, is therefore of considerable im¬ 
portance. In view of our Treaty of Alliance 
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with Turkey and her interest in Middle 
Eastern affairs, we consider it advisable that 
the Turkish Government should be given 
prior notice of it. I should, therefore, be 
glad if you would arrange to communicate 
it to the Minister for Foreign Affairs shortly 
before the statement itself appears, empha¬ 
sising that until then it must be regarded as 
strictly confidential. You should at the 
same time explain the statement and its 


purposes on the lines of the preceding 
paragraphs. 

5. We are informing the United States 
and French Governments of our intention 
to make this communication and suggesting 
that they may wish to act likewise. You 
should therefore concert your action with 
your United States and French colleagues if 
they have by then received instructions to 
that effect. 


( 2 ) 

To Sir N. Charles (Ankara) 


(No. 230) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 23 rd May. 1950 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

“ The Governments of the United King¬ 
dom, France and the United States, having 
had occasion during the recent Foreign 
Ministers' meeting in London to review 
certain questions affecting the peace and 
stability of the Arab States and Israel, and 
particularly that of the supply of arms and 
war material to these States, have resolved 
to make the following statement: — 

1. The three Governments recognise that 
the Arab States and Israel all need to main¬ 
tain a certain level of armed forces for the 
purposes of assuring their internal security 
and their legitimate self-defence and to 
permit them to play their part in the defence 
of the area as a whole. All applications for 
arms or war material for these countries will 
be considered in the light of these principles. 
In this connexion the three Governments 
wish to recall and reaffirm the terms of the 
statements made by their representatives on 
the Security Council on 4th August, 1949, 
in which they declared their opposition to 


the development of an arms race between 
the Arab States and Israel. 

2. The three Governments declare that 
assurances have been received from all the 
States in question to which they permit arms 
to be supplied from their countries that the 
purchasing State does not intend to under¬ 
take any act of aggression against any other 
State. Similar assurances will be requested 
from any other States in the area to which 
they permit arms to be supplied in the 
future. 

3. The three Governments take this 
opportunity of declaring their deep interest 
in and their desire to promote the establish¬ 
ment and maintenance of peace and stability 
in the area and their unalterable opposition 
to the use of force or threat of force 
between any of the States in that area. 
The three Governments, should they find 
that any of these States was preparing 
to violate frontiers or armistice lines would, 
consistently with their obligations as mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations, immediately 
take action, both within and outside the 
United Nations, to prevent such violation.” 


JE 1197/36 No. 10 

FIELD-MARSHAL SLIM S EXPOSITION TO THE EGYPTIAN GOVERN¬ 
MENT OF THE MILITARY CASE FOR THE RETENTION OF 


BRITISH FORCES IN EGYPT 

Mr. Chapman Andrews to Mr. 

(No. 469. Confidential) Cairo , 

(Telegraphic) 5th June, 1950. 

Field-Marshal Slim, after attending last 
night a reception at Zaafarane Palace 
given by Minister for Foreign Affairs 
(arranged some weeks ago and not in 
connexion with this visit) at which I was 


Younger. (Received 5th June) 

able to introduce him to most of the 
members of the Government and other 
leading Egyptian personalities, called this 
morning upon the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, the Minister for War and Marine 
and the Prime Minister separately. I 
accompanied him. He stated the military 
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case leading to the inescapable conclusion 
that under existing conditions in the world 
Egyptian security and independence could 
be defended only if British forces remained 
in Egypt closely integrated, as those of allies 
of equal standing, with Egyptian forces and 
under some form of joint Anglo-Egyptian 
control. The field-marshal put his case 
plainly and forcibly and carefully covered 
ali points made in his talk to-day with King 
Farouk, of which a record has been sent by 
to-day’s bag; and in the ensuing discussions, 
while displaying sympathetic understanding 
of the Egyptian point of view, he patiently 
but firmly dealt with the various questions 
that arose. Chief among these, as we 
expected, was that of evacuation. Nahas 
made it clear that having opposed the 
Bevin-Sidky protocol on the ground that 
it did not concede immediate evacuation it 
was going to be difficult, if not impossible, 
for him to agree to anything less now. True 
he had the country behind him but this was 


because they relied upon and expected him 
where others had failed to achieve the 
national aspirations. There was a good 
deal of talk of this sort, Nahas addressing 
the field-marshal on one occasion like a 
public meeting without interruption in 
Arabic for nearly twenty minutes. Never¬ 
theless the underlying temper was for the 
most part good humoured and on this note 
all the talks ended. 

2. My feeling is that the field-marshal 
shook the Egyptians who are now going to 
confer together with a view to another 
meeting with him (probably jointly with 
Haider Pasha) to-morrow morning. Mean¬ 
while all the Egyptians mentioned in this 
telegram together with half a dozen others 
will have an opportunity to talk informally 
with him again at my house this evening 
where also American and Western Union 
diplomatic representatives will be present 
at cocktail party. Fuller record of this 
morning's talks will follow by bag. 


EQ 1531/85 No. 11 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE MINISTER OF STATE AND THE 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF ISRAEL TREASURY 

Negotiations relating to the Haifa Oil Refinery 

Mr. Younger to Sir A. Helm, (Tel Aviv) 


(No. 115. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 1 5th June, 1950. 

Mr. Horowitz, the Director-General of 
the Israel Treasury, accompanied by the 
Israel Charge d’Affaires, called this morn¬ 
ing. He said he wished to inform me of 
the situation which had been reached in 
his negotiations relating to the Haifa Oil 
Refinery. He said that it was the view 
of his Government that the flow of oil 
through the pipe line or alternatively the 
passage of oil in tankers through the Canal 
might have been obtained by political 
means. This opportunity, however, had 
been missed, and he was seeking some 
solution to the inactivity of the Haifa Oil 
Refinery which would not raise difficult 
political issues. He had therefore pro¬ 
posed to the Anglo-Irani an Oil Company 
that they should restart operations at the 
refinery with crude oil, either obtained 
from Venezuela or brought round the Cape 
from the Persian Gulf. The refinery had, 
in fact, operated for a few weeks in this 
way and apparently no political considera- 
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tions had arisen. The difficulties had been 
of an economic nature. Now, however, the 
economic prospects for such an operation 
had much improved, owing particularly to 
a fall in the freight charges. He had put 
before the companies proposals for opera¬ 
ting at about one-fifth or a quarter of 
capacity, and the companies had agreed 
that this could now be done on a profitable 
basis. They had, however, suggested, 
rather to his surprise, that political con¬ 
siderations were involved, and that they 
must consult the Foreign Office. Mr. 
Horowitz therefore very much hoped that 
we would be able to approve of this scheme 
going ahead. He did not know what the 
political considerations might be. He 
thought it would be impossible to explain 
to public opinion in Israel that the Govern¬ 
ments either of Iraq or of Egypt were able, 
not only to prevent the passage of oil, but 
also to prevent the company from refining 
oil brought from elsewhere. 

2. Mr. Horowitz emphasised that his 
negotiations with the company had been of 
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the friendliest nature. He said that legis¬ 
lation passed by the mandatory Govern¬ 
ment was in existence which would enable 
the Israeli Government to operate the 
refinery themselves. They had, however, 
made it quite clear that they were 
exceedingly reluctant to make use of this 
legislation. They felt it would damage 
relations with the companies and with this 
country and would, moreover, be a very 
dangerous precedent for the whole of the 
Middle East. Mr. Horowitz ended by 
saying that he very much wanted a quick 
decision from the company, and asked that 
I should do everything I could to facilitate 
it. All he wanted was a decision from the 


company. He realised that the Government 
would probably not wish to be associated 
with the decision at all. I said that I 
would look into the matter. 

3. Our initial reactions to Mr. Horo¬ 
witz's proposals have been favourable. 
The matter is, however, still under con¬ 
sideration and I shall be addressing you 
further when a conclusion has been reached. 

4 I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington, Paris, Cairo, Bagdad. Beirut, 
Damascus, Amman. Jedda. the B.M.E.O., 
Tehran, Bahrein and Caracas. 

I am, &c. 

K G. YOUNGER. 


JE 1055/33 No. 12 

DEFENCE OF EGYPT 
Conversations with Leaders of Egyptian Affairs 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Younger. (Received 10 th July) 


(No. 288) Alexandria, 

Sir, 1th July, 1950. 

I have now been in this country some four 
weeks during which time I have had con¬ 
versations with several of the leading men 
of Egyptian affairs and have the honour to 
submit to you a record of my impressions of 
them and of their attitude in regard to an 
Anglo-Egyptian settlement. 

2. The principal persons with whom I 
have spoken include King Farouk, the Prime 
Minister, Foreign Minister, Minister of the 
Interior, Hussein Sirry Pasha (the last Prime 
Minister), Hassan Youssef Pasha (Acting 
Chief of the Royal Cabinet), Kerim Tabet 
Pasha (Press Counsellor to His Majesty) and 
Ahmed Abboud Pasha, the leading indus¬ 
trialist in this country. 

3. Of these only King Farouk and 
Abboud Pasha have shown themselves to be 
genuine realists. Both these men know and 
have acknowledged to me the necessity for 
our presence for the defence of Egypt. 
Both of them, as you know, have consider¬ 
able axes to grind. The former realises that 
his position to a large extent depends upon 
the stabilising effect in this country of the 
presence of our troops and on an under¬ 
standing with the Western Allies. He 
knows that were this country to be left to 
the mercies of Soviet infiltration the 
monarchy and the economic rule of the 
Pashas would soon disappear. As for 
Abboud Pasha, he also realises that Egypt 


is unable to defend herself or, more impor¬ 
tant to him, the Abboud millions and that 
his chances of becoming, through economic 
channels, the strong man of Egypt are at 
stake. Thus he has shown himself to be 
only too willing to act in an intermediary 
capacity between ourselves and the Govern¬ 
ment in an endeavour to reach a settlement 
which he, not unreasonably, fears will not 
be attained by direct negotiation. He might 
prove useful in this capacity, but I do not 
intend to use him unless the initiative comes 
from the Egyptian side. He is on very 
friendly terms with the Minister of the 
Interior (see paragraph 7 below) and it is 
just possible that the latter might employ 
him if no progress is made through the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

4. As for Sirry Pasha and Hassan Youssef 
Pasha, the former is out of power and out 
of favour and the latter timid to a degree. 
Sirry appeared to me to be a sensible man 
and he told me that he is convinced that the 
Wafd wanted to reach agreement with us 
but he did not say how far he thought they 
were prepared to go to effect a compromise. 
Hassan Youssef as Chief of the King's 
Cabinet is really no more than a link be¬ 
tween the King and Government and is 
definitely a Palace “ yes man." He told me 
that provided we were prepared to make a 
complete break with the past (abrogation 
of the 1936 Treaty) and satisfy Egyptian 
antour propre in the Sudan, everything 
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would be easy, but he would not go beyond 
such generalities. 

5. Kerim Tabet is altogether a different 
person. He is definitely a power in the 
Palace, and he has the complete confidence 
of the King. For this reason and for his 
shrewdness he is listened to by the Wafd 
and, incidentally, by nearly everyone else 
in the political arena. He is strongly dis¬ 
liked for the power he wields and also be¬ 
cause he is a Lebanese. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that he and Serag El Dine, the 
Minister of the Interior, are scheming for 
the day when Nahas Pasha retires. They 
have chosen each other as the strong men on 
eit.ier side of the Palace-Government fence. 

6. Kerim Tabet expressed the hope that 
an agreement would be reached and stressed 
the need of its conclusion with Nahas. He 
said we should find it easier to deal with him 
than with anyone else as he was at the end 
of his career and the consequences of a 
treaty which might prove unpalatable in 
practice would not trouble him. Kerim 
Tabet was brazen enough to add that his 
friend Serag El Dine would much prefer a 
treaty to be concluded with Nahas so that 
when Serag El Dine succeeded to the 
premiership he could blame any evils from 
the agreement upon his predecessor. Kerim 
Tabet did not express any views on how 
such an agreement was to be reached. He 
went out of his way, however, to emphasise 
time and again how necessary it w'as for me 
to flatter the King. He instanced the success 
of Field-Marshal Slim in this regard and the 
extremely favourable impression he had in 
consequence made on His Majesty. In 
following out this train of thought he urged 
that after his forthcoming visit the Field- 
Marshal should write a personal letter to 
the King giving the gist of his conversation 
with the Egyptian Ministers, the arguments 
used by the latter and his replies so that the 
King could use the facts given to him in 
later discussions with his Ministers as the 
fruit of his own perspicacity and military- 
knowledge. 

7. Of the three Cabinet Ministers I have 
spoken to, Serag El Dine Pasha appears the 
most reasonable. Nevertheless, he is a 
politician first and foremost. He shares the 
view that there must be an agreement 
whereby we make a break with the past yet 
remain to guarantee Egyptian defence. 
Nevertheless, there must be a show of 
evacuation. We must stay but we must go. 
This is, I believe, the general attitude of the 
thinking Moslem politician. They admit to 
themselves, but would not dare to do so 
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openly, that they need us. They realise their 
country's strategic position, that they cannot 
defend it and that the West is less evil than 
the East. But they do not and will not 
realise the logistics of modern war and why, 
if we.are to protect them, we must remain 
and cannot go and come back. (In this 
connexion I think Field-Marshal Slim's 
remarks have borne fruit in those to whom 
they were addressed and there is a faint hope 
that on the basis of air defence we have a 
chance of reaching agreement by evacuating 
combatant troops only.) 

8. Thus Serag El Dine told me there must 
be a sufficient evacuation to make it obvious 
that occupation has ended; that we should 
retain technical and administrative personnel 
in the guise of loaned technicians and that 
any equipment used must appear to be 
Egyptian and thus part of the combined 
Egyptian defence force. The essence of 
this force must be for Egyptian defence and 
we must avoid the impression of it being 
an outpost of United Kingdom defence or 
Western preparedness. 

9. When I mentioned to him the idea of 
some wider regional arrangement which 
might include, for instance, Turkey, he 
replied that if such an arrangement would 
involve Egypt in assisting in the defence of 
Turkey it would not appeal to his country. 

10. Finally, Serag El Dine warned me that 
there would be no real settlement of our 
difficulties without some agreement on the 
Sudan. He said from the sentimental point 
of view this was just as important in 
Egyptian eyes as “ occupation.” He fully- 
agreed that nothing and nobody could pre¬ 
vent the Sudanese, when they had obtained 
self-government, from deciding their own 
destiny but, he maintained, there was no 
necessity to say so. This, of course, is 
typical of the present Egyptian attitude, 
which is to say one thing to us and publish 
something quite different in order to obtain 
the best of both worlds. 

11. As for Nahas Pasha and his Foreign 
Minister, they both appear to me com¬ 
pletely hamstrung by their own slogans on 
‘‘ evacuation ” and " unity of the Nile 
Valley.” The talks I have had with them 
have taken place during formal courtesy 
visits and practically all that has transpired 
is that I have agreed to meet the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs at a secret rendezvous 
yet to be arranged in order to see how far 
we can go towards a basis for negotiations. 
But the local press, true to present form, has 
already announced this fact, so that pre¬ 
sumably whatever slight chance of success 
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direct negotiations might have had will con¬ 
tinue to be prejudiced by untimely and 
malicious publicity. It is a grim prospect 
to realise that everything I may say in these 
talks runs the risk of furnishing the head¬ 
lines of the following day. 

12. Nevertheless, I must obviously go 
through the motions of direct negotiation 
and can only hope that the stern realities 
of the situation have been brought home to 
Egyptian Ministers by recent events in 
Korea and by the reactions of the Great 
Powers to Egypt's attitude on the Security 
Council. 

13. In regard to the Sudan, I had hoped 
to be able to separate this question from 
that of defence and deal with it at a later 
stage, but this will almost certainly be 
impossible. It seems very doubtful whether 
we can go any distance towards meeting the 
Egyptians in this matter, having regard to 


the reaction of the Sudanese if we were to 
agree to a greater Egyptian participation in 
the task of supervising the Sudan’s progress 
towards self-government. It seems to be 
taken as axiomatic that the Sudanese would 
strongly resent any such move and that it 
would lead to demonstrations and physical 
violence of such a nature as to put too great 
a strain on the Administration. For this, 
amongst many other reasons, I intend to go 
very slow on the Sudan question. But there 
is no doubt in my mind that if we desire an 
agreement with Egypt we shall have to make 
some gesture, and I think we should all 
consider how this can best be done. 

I am copying this despatch to the British 
Middle East Office and will inform the 
Commanders-in-Chief personally of its 
contents when 1 meet them next week. 

I have. &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


SRK 1071/31 No. 13 

TURKISH POLICY TOWARDS THE MIDDLE EAST 

Sir N. Charles to Mr. Bevin. (Received 21 st August) 


(No. 228. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, \5th August, 1950. 

You will have seen from my telegram 
No. 61 Saving, of 6th July that the Turkish 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was much dis¬ 
turbed at the Egyptian attitude of neutrality 
and the uncertainty of other Arab States in 
the face of the recent events in Korea. The 
Turkish Government, prompted to some 
extent by my United States colleague, inter¬ 
vened vigorously with the representatives 
of the Arab States, and I understand that at 
least as far as Iraq was concerned, their 
action was not entirely without effect. 

2. This incident shows that the Turkish 
Government are prepared, if they consider 
the issue sufficiently important, to make use 
of such influence as they possess to bring 
the Arab States into line with Western 
policy; and it may therefore be worth 
defining the attitude of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment towards those States in the context of 
the struggle between Soviet Russia and the 
Western world. 

3. As you know. Turkish foreign policy 
looks westward: the Turks like to think of 
Turkey as a European country. They are 
consequently proud of their membership of 
the Council of Europe and disappointed at 
their exclusion from the Atlantic Pact, for 
admission to which they still hope and work. 


Although there is a revival in Turkey of the 
Moslem religion, to which the new Govern¬ 
ment have made certain concessions, the 
secular basis of the State remains un¬ 
changed: and there is no support for a 
policy of solidarity with the Arab States 
based on a common religion. But although 
the Turks have turned their backs on the 
East and on Islam and presume to look on 
the Arab world with Western eyes, their 
statesmen feel, or would like to feel, that 
Turkey has retained a special influence in 
a group of States which until recently 
formed part of the Ottoman Empire. They 
also realise that the security of the Eastern 
Mediterranean, which involves most of the 
Arab States and Israel, is of vital importance 
for Turkey, and they are constantly trying 
to interest His Majesty's Government and 
the United States Government in an 
Eastern Mediterranean pact. Thus, in his 
speech to the National Assembly on 29th 
May, 1950 (Mr. Eyres’ despatch No. 164 of 
7th June), the Prime Minister emphasised 
the importance of the security of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and referred to his Govern¬ 
ment’s intention to seek closer relations with 
the States of the Near East. 

4. The Turks are, however, interested in 
defence arrangements with the States of the 
Middle East only if these are linked with the 
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Atlantic Pact or otherwise underwritten by 
Britain and the United States. Their real 
aim in urging the formation of an Eastern 
Mediterranean pact is to involve the 
Western Powers in more specific guarantees 
of Turkish security. They hold the un¬ 
realistic policies and petty armies of the 
Arab States in great contempt and have 
made no attempt to enter into military com¬ 
mitments with those Governments. It is 
true that they voted against the United 
Nations resolution of November 1947 on the 
partition of Palestine; but once Israel was 
firmly established they did not seek Arab 
favour by withholding recognition or 
sympathy from a State by whose achieve¬ 
ments and potentialities they are impressed. 
The Saadabad Pact and the treaties of 
friendship with Iraq and Jordan have little 
practical importance. 

5. Thus the main aims of the Turkish 
Government in the Middle East are similar 
to those of His Majesty's Government—the 
maintenance of stability and security, a 
satisfactory settlement between the Arab 
States and Israel, and the creation of an 
effective system of defence against Com¬ 
munist penetration and Russian aggression. 
They do not yet aspire to lead the Arab 
world, for they do not consider it worth 
leading at present. They see themselves 
rather as the senior local partner in a 
defensive system created by Britain and 
America. Meanwhile their policy, if it may 
be called a policy, is to welcome the efforts 
of His Majesty's Government to maintain 
stability in the Middle East. They realise 
the importance to Turkey of satisfactory 


defence arrangements between Great 
Britain and the Arab States, especially 
Egypt; and I am sure that the present Gov¬ 
ernment would endorse the assurance which 
M. Sadak gave you in Strasbourg on 1st 
April., 1950, that His Majesty's Government 
could always count on the support of the 
Turkish Government in the maintenance of 
British bases in Egypt and North Africa. 

6. It cannot be said that the Turkish 
policy of support for the British position in 
the Middle East has been carried out with 
enthusiasm or has yet had much practical 
effect. However. I believe the Turks would 
be willing to support us in our efforts to 
convince Arab Governments of the dangers 
and needs of the international situation. It 
is for His Majesty's Representatives in the 
Arab capitals to judge whether such support 
would be effective. It is possible that the 
Turks overestimate their influence in the 
Arab world, and that they have failed to 
grasp the nature of Arab nationalism, which 
seems to regard treaties with a Western 
Power not so much as guarantees of national 
security but as steps on the road to complete 
independence from Western “ imperialism.” 

7. 1 am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton, Cairo and Bagdad, His Majesty’s 
Ministers at Damascus, Amman, Beirut 
and Tel Aviv, His Majesty's Consulate- 
General at Istanbul, and to the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

(For the Ambassador), 

H. M. EYRES. 


E 1071/137 No. 14 

MEETING OF POLITICAL COMMITTEE OF THE ARAB LEAGUE AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 15th 20th AUGUST, 1950 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 354. Restricted) Alexandria, 

Sir. 29th August, 1950. 

With reference to my telegram No. 153, 
Saving, of 22nd August regarding the meet¬ 
ing of the Political Committee of the Arab 
League at Alexandria from 15th—20th 
August, I have the honour to transmit here¬ 
with a translation of a list of decisions the 
original of which, in Arabic, was supplied to 
this embassy by the courtesy of Azzam 
Pasha. 

2. As has already been reported, the 
Political Committee was summoned to 


(Received 5 th September ) 

examine the agenda of the forthcoming 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations Organisation with a view to 
the co-ordination of Arab policy in respect 
of items in which the Arab States were 
directly or indirectly interested. On the 
recommendation of the committee, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations 
Organisation was requested to add to the 
agenda an item relating to the General 
Assembly's resolution regarding the re¬ 
patriation and compensation of Arab 
refugees from Palestine. A negative but 
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none the less important feature of this meet¬ 
ing was that the Arab States refrained from 
submitting a request for a discussion in the 
General Assembly on the general question 
of Palestine in relation to the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly on 
29th November, 1947. The committee 
did, however, discuss other particular 
aspects of the Palestine situation, notably 
the question of the internationalisation 
of Jerusalem, in regard to which it 
resolved that the Arab States represented 
at Lake Success should continue to work for 
the implementation of the relevant United 
Nations resolution and the Trusteeship 
Council’s proposals arising therefrom, and 
it also debated ways and means of enforcing 
more strictly the Arab States’ boycott of 
Israel. The question of participation in 
international conferences at which Israel 
might be represented also came under re¬ 
view, the main consideration being that 
Arab representatives at such conferences 
should refrain from communication and 
co-operation with Israel representatives and 
that the adherence of Arab States to agree¬ 
ments arising therefrom should not be inter¬ 
preted as committing Arab Governments to 
recognition of Israel. According to an 
informant who was in touch with members 
of the Political Committee, the contentious 
question of the incorporation of eastern 
Palestine into Jordan was not discussed at 
all; this is not surprising as it would hardly 
have been relevant to the main purpose of 
the meeting and might well have hindered it. 
There was, of course, some danger that the 
discussions on the internationalisation of 
Jerusalem would exacerbate feelings within 
the league but, although the six Arab States 
favouring internationalisation made con¬ 
siderable efforts to convert the Jordan dele¬ 
gate, the latter's instructions were to main¬ 
tain Jordan's opposition. As Jordan is not 
a member of the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion, the other six Arab States will not be 
prevented from pursuing a unified policy at 
Lake Success in favour of the internationali¬ 
sation of Jerusalem. It is reported in the 
press that since the meeting Azzam Pasha 
has begun to canvass certain diplomatic 
missions here, with a view to gaining support 
for internationalisation. 

3. It is doubtful whether the invitation to 
Ahmed Hilmi Pasha to attend the Political 
Committee's discussions on Palestine has 
more than a formal significance. According 
to a member of the Iraqi Delegation, the 
so-called All-Palestine Arab Government 
does not now consist of more than two 


besides Ahmed Hilmi Pasha, the remainder 
having withdrawn in order to take up 
appointments in commercial firms. 

4. The question of putting forward the 
candidature of the Lebanon for the seat on 
the Security Council shortly to be vacated 
by Egypt seems to have been approached 
with some hesitation. It was realised that 
the omens were in favour of Turkey's elec¬ 
tion, but nevertheless the Lebanese Prime 
Minister, according to report, was anxious 
that his country should be nominated as a 
candidate, and it was ultimately decided that 
the Arab delegates at Lake Success should 
endeavour to secure the election of the 
Lebanon. Whether or not the underlying 
object was to assert the principle that a seat 
on the Security Council should always be 
held by an Arab State (as opposed to a 
Middle Eastern State such as Turkey) is not 
clear; there have been conflicting explana¬ 
tions on this point and, in any case, there is 
good reason to believe that at least one 
Arab State, namely, Jordan, would be quite 
content to see Turkey elected. 

5. Among other questions relating speci¬ 
fically to the Arab world, the Political Com¬ 
mittee examined and approved an Iraqi 
proposal relating to the Arab Collective 
Security Pact, which has not yet been signed 
by Iraq and Jordan, but there is at present 
no precise indication as to whether the Iraq 
Government will now decide to adhere to 
that pact or whether, if Iraq does so, Jordan 
will follow suit. The Jordan delegate told 
a member of my staff that King Abdullah 
still disliked the pact on the ground that it 
would involve great inequality of sacrifice 
since the armies of certain member States 
were barely adequate to maintain internal 
security. 

6. In the broader international sphere, a 
noteworthy feature of the Political Com¬ 
mittee's deliberations is the reiteration of a 
previous decision that Arab States should 
lend their support to the idea that Spain 
should be admitted to the United Nations 
Organisation and should be urged to satisfy 
the national aspirations of the people of 
Morocco. The hope of catching the votes 
of the Latin American bloc at Lake Success 
is another factor which is present in the 
minds of the Arab Governments in con¬ 
nexion with Spain. 

7. As regards the general attitude of the 
Arab States towards international problems 
in general, the first resolution in the enclo¬ 
sure to this despatch does not involve any 
departure from recent practice. I am re¬ 
liably informed that the delegates to the 
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Political Committee realised that the Arab 
States must support the western democracies 
since they saw no feasible alternative. That 
resolution incorporates once again the 
seemingly inevitable advertisement of injus¬ 
tice and violation of rights but this was only 
to be expected of a committee presided over 
by Egypt. My impression is that, on the 
whole, the atmosphere at this meeting was 
calmer than at most recent Arab League 
gatherings and that, in particular, there were 
satisfactory signs of some improvement in 
relations between Egypt and Iraq. Now 
that, after a long interval, a new Iraqi 
Minister tNeguib A1 Rawi) has been desig¬ 
nated to Egypt there are grounds for hope 
that Egypto-Iraqi relations will develop 
more smoothly and be less subject to the 
ups and downs that they have suffered in 
recent years. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch, 
with enclosure, to His Majesty's Represen¬ 
tatives at Bagdad, Beirut, Jedda, Jerusalem, 
Amman, Damascus, Tel Aviv, Ankara, 
United Kingdom Delegation, New York.and 
Washington, and to the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure in No. 14 

League of Arab States—Secretariat- 
General 

Resolution of the Political Committee, 
\5th-20th August , 1950 

(Translation) 

The Political Committee has reviewed the 
subjects appearing in the agenda of the 
forthcoming session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in the light 
of present conditions in the Arab lands, in 
the light of the wrongs suffered by the Arabs 
and the violations of their rights, and in a 
desire to be guided by the interests of world 
peace. 

The committee has resolved that the 
delegations of the Arab States shall adopt 
in the meetings of the General Assembly a 
united attitude such as is dictated by these 
considerations and such as will conduce to 
the presentation of their grievances and the 
realisation of their aims; they will be guided 
in their approach only by a concern for 
general peace and for the interests of the 
Arabs. 


2. The committee resolves that the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the United Nations be 
requested to add to the items relating to 
Palestine in the agenda the question of the 
return of the refugees to their homes, the 
payment of the compensation due to them 
and the execution of the resolutions already 
taken by the United Nations in this matter. 

3. The committee resolves that the 
Secretariat-General be charged with prepa¬ 
ring statistics of Palestinian students, their 
studies, the places where they are studying 
and the kinds of assistance they are in need 
of. 

4. The Arab States who are members of 
the United Nations will support the candi¬ 
dature of Sir Mohamed Zafrullah Khan, 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan, to the Presi¬ 
dency of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in its Fifth Ordinary 
Session. 

5. They will support Lebanon's candida¬ 
ture to the place left vacant by the termina¬ 
tion of Egypt's membership (sc., of the 
Security Council—Translator) and the Arab 
States will make efforts to secure Lebanon's 
election. 

They will support Egypt’s candidature to 
one of the places which will become vacant 
in the Economic and Social Council. (This 
resolution confirms that already taken and 
approved by the League Council on 8th 
April, 1950.) In this connexion the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister has declared that 
Egypt is prepared to withdraw its candida¬ 
ture for the Economic and Social Council if 
this is necessary to secure Lebanon's success 
in the elections for the Security Council. 

6. The Arab States will support a request 
that the Secretary-General of the Arab 
League be invited to attend in a permanent 
capacity the sessions of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. (This 
resolution confirms that already taken and 
approved by the League Council on 1st 
April, 1950, after formal amendments such 
as to make it more acceptable in the light of 
the results of diplomatic consultations.) 

The committee resolves that the Arab 
delegations to the Fifth Ordinary Session of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
shall make efforts to have the States of the 
Arab League considered as one bloc as 
regards the holding of offices in the Secre¬ 
tariat of the United Nations, so that it will 
be possible for Arab States which have 
already received their full quota of these 
offices to appoint a further number of their 
nationals on behalf of another Arab State 
which does not want to take up its full 
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quota of offices. (This resolution confirms 
that previously taken and approved by the 
Council of the League on 29th March, 1950.) 

7. The Secretary-General, in response to 
a request by the Egyptian Government, 
introduced the subject of the smuggling of 
narcotics to Egypt from the Middle East 
and the recent increase in this contraband 
movement. After the representatives of 
Syria and Lebanon had explained that the 
cultivation of hashish is prohibited in their 
countries by existing legislation, it was 
decided that there should be set up in the 
Secretariat-General of the League a bureau 
composed of one representative of each 
State member of the league under the 
presidency of the representative of Egypt, 
and the function of this bureau should be to 
observe the measures taken in every Arab 
State to combat the production and smug¬ 
gling of narcotics between the Arab States, 
and the said bureau should have the 
necessary authority to carry out its func¬ 
tions in the most complete manner. 

The Secretary-General invites the Gov¬ 
ernments of the Arab States to send their 
representatives to a meeting to be held 
immediately for the purpose of drawing up 
the constitution of this bureau, which will 
have the right to submit proposals to the 
Governments concerned for reinforcing 
legal and administrative measures destined 
to combat the production and smuggling of 
narcotics. 

8. The Political Committee debated the 
subject of the internationalisation of Jeru¬ 
salem and resolved that the Governments of 
the Arab States who are members of the 
United Nations should continue to work for 
the execution of the resolution calling for 
a genuine internationalisation of the Jeru¬ 
salem area and the putting into force of the 
constitution which the Trusteeship Council 
drew up on 4th April, 1950, for the inter¬ 
national area of Jerusalem. 

9. The Political Committee approved in 
principle a proposal by Iraq for the forma¬ 
tion of a committee of the Chiefs of Staff 
of the Arab States who are bound by the 
Pact of Collective Security and Economic 
Co-operation, and 1st September, 1950, was 
fixed as the date for drawing up and signing 
a protocol confirming the agreement of the 
Arab States to hold the meetings referred to. 

10. It was resolved that the general 
principle on which the Arab Delegation 
should act in the event of there not being 
any specific instructions on any particular 
question is that they shall consult together 
in every case and adopt the line which they 


consider will best serve Arab interests and 
justice and the principles of the Charter of 
the United Nations which aim at the secu¬ 
ring of world peace. 

11. The committee discussed measures 
adopted for the economic boycott of Israel 
and reviewed the history of the Arab 
League’s treatment of this matter, including 
the activities of the committee which was set 
up in the Secretariat-General to deal with it. 
The Political Committee resolved to instruct 
the Secretary-General to appoint an official 
representative who should be responsible 
for the practical supervision of the carrying- 
out of the measures of boycott and who 
should be assisted by delegates with the 
functions of liaison officers to be appointed 
by the Government of each State member 
of the league; these officers should be 
responsible for exercising the functions of 
supervision in their own States, but they 
should hold periodic meetings under the 
chairmanship of the league representative 
and at his invitation, and in the place which 
he appoints; decisions in these meetings will 
be by a majority of votes and the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Governments in this body 
will be responsible for carrying out its 
decisions each in their own State and in 
accordance with the internal laws and 
regulations of that State. 

The league representative shall prepare 
periodical reports on the progress of the 
measures of boycott and the proposals of 
the committee, which he will submit to the 
Secretary-General of the Arab League to 
be laid before the Political Committee. 

12. With regard to the regional aviation 
conference for the Middle East which it is 
proposed to hold towards the end of 1950, 
the Political Committee considered what 
attitude the Arab States ought to adopt 
towards conferences in which Israel partici¬ 
pates and agreed that the principle to be 
followed in this matter is that the Arab 
States should not allow the holding of any 
conferences in their territories which will 
be attended by representatives of Israel. If 
conferences in which Israel participates are 
held in non-Arab States the Arab represen¬ 
tatives in these conferences will be careful 
to refrain from all communication and co¬ 
operation with the representatives of Israel. 

In the case of diplomatic conferences 
which may be called for the purpose of 
making agreements or treaties the Arab 
States should make it clear that their partici¬ 
pation in these treaties or agreements is not 
to be interpreted as committing their Gov¬ 
ernments to a recognition of Israel in any 
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form whatsoever or as committing the Arab 
States to enter with Israel into any of the 
transactions which may be provided for by 
the said treaties or agreements. 

13. The committee took note of a memo¬ 
randum by the Secretariat-General (Annex 
dealing with the claims of the peoples of 
North Africa) and approved it, recommend¬ 
ing that the Arab States should endeavour 
to call attention to the wrongs suffered by 
these people, and invited the Government of 
Iraq to instruct its representative on the 
Trusteeship Council to raise these claims in 
the council whenever opportunity offers. 
The committee instructed the Political and 
Legal Department of the Secretariat- 
General to study the possibilities of bringing 
the cause of the North African countries 
before the United Nations in the light of the 
provisions of the United Nations Charter 
and the political situation in these countries. 


Annex 

Memorandum on the Claims of the Arabs of 
North Africa to Freedom and Independence. 

The Arab League since its foundation has 
been concerned with the defence of the 
cause of the Arabs of North Africa, with 
raising their morale and encouraging them 
to proceed to the realisation of their aims; 
it has made numerous approaches to France 
and Spain seeking to secure the recognition 
by these countries of these peoples’ right to 
liberty and independence. The league has 
not raised these cases in the arena of the 
United Nations because of technical diffi¬ 
culties, since each of these territories has a 
particular political regime which makes it 
difficult to apply fully the provisions of the 
Charter relating to non-self-governing terri¬ 
tories; but it is possible to rely on the 
principles embodied in the Charter of the 
United Nations which lay down the neces¬ 
sity for increasing the prosperity of peoples 
who do not enjoy full independence, and 
hence to support the claims of the North 
African peoples. This is, in fact, what 
happened in the last session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations when the 
representative of Egypt in the Security 
Council drew attention to the treatment 
meted out to the peoples of French North 
Africa and demanded the appointment of a 
commission to visit these territories and 
investigate the treatment that is applied to 
their peoples. 


It is now requested that the Political 
Committee should recommend the member 
Governments to instruct their delegates in 
the United Nations and its agencies and 
committees to seize every opportunity to 
demand that the peoples of North Africa 
should receive treatment in harmony with 
the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations so as to enable them to develop 
towards self-government and independence. 

14. The committee considered Item 58 of 

the Provisional Agenda of the Fifth 

Ordinary Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations which concerns treat¬ 
ment of peoples of Indian origin in the 
Union of South Africa, and decided to 
support India in her representations against 
the wrongs suffered by these Indians. 

15. The committee considered Item 57 of 

the Provisional Agenda of the Fifth 

Ordinary Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations which deals with 
reservations which may be made in multi¬ 
lateral agreements, and decided to insist on 
the retention of a provision in these agree¬ 
ments for allowing the making of reserva¬ 
tions in them as regards the sovereignty of 
the Arab States and their major interests. 

16. In view of the importance of the 
Fifth Ordinary Session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations which it 
is proposed to hold at Lake Success from 
19th September. 1950, the committee recom¬ 
mends that the Governments of Arab States 
members of the United Nations should send 
to this session strong delegations, thus 
showing their interest in the session, and the 
committee also decides that the Secretary- 
General of the Arab League shall attend 
this session of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. 

17. The committee decides to adhere to its 
previous resolutions, which provide that the 
Arab Governments members of the United 
Nations shall work for the annulment of 
the resolution of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations Organisation dated 
12th December. 1946. concerning the with¬ 
drawal of Ambassadors and Ministers 
accredited to the Government of Spain. 
The committee resolves that the Arab 
States should support the admission of Spain 
into the United Nations while continuing 
to request Spain to yield to the national 
demands and aspirations of the people of 
Morocco. (This resolution confirms two 
previous resolutions of the Political Com¬ 
mittee approved by the League Council on 
1st and 13th April, 1950.) 
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EE 1015/97 No. 15 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

ISRAEL MINISTER 

Israel's Relations with Egypt and Jordan 

Mr. Bevin to Mr. Chadwick (Tel Aviv) 


(No. 162. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 5th September, 1950. 

In the course of my conversation with Mr. 
Eliahu Elath, referred to in my immediately 
preceding despatch, I asked the Israel 
Minister whether the prospect of a settle¬ 
ment with Egypt was any brighter. He 
replied that he did not think that at the 
moment the situation was very encouraging. 
In his opinion the best hope of reaching a 
settlement was by letting time do its work. 
Final settlements could never be really effec¬ 
tive until there was a real will on the part 
of all the peoples concerned to accept them. 
He doubted whether active intervention on 
the part of His Majesty's Government would 
be really effective until this will existed both 
in Israel and Egypt. On the other hand the 
Israel Government realised that the present 
international situation demanded that settle¬ 
ment should be reached as early as possible 
and if anything could be done by His 
Majesty’s Government to compose the 
differences between Egypt and Israel it 
would be a very valuable contribution 
towards the establishment of stability in the 
Middle East. 


2. Mr. Elath went on to say that he 
thought the prospect of a settlement with 
Jordan was better than that of a settlement 
with Egypt. Moreover, in many ways such a 
settlement would be of more value to Israel. 
The boundary between Israel and Jordan 
was the longest of all Israel's frontiers and 
Jordan also had the largest number of Arab 
refugees. He thought that much could be 
done in the interests of both countries by 
mutual co-operation in irrigation schemes in 
the Jordan valley. I replied that I fully 
agreed with this and pointed out that I 
thought that one of the most important 
points to be resolved in such a settlement 
would be the question of access to the sea 
for Jordan. Mr. Elath said that the Israel 
Government had been quite willing to dis¬ 
cuss this point and that he thought that it 
was no fault of theirs that agreement on it 
had not yet been reached. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Alexandria. 
Amman and B.M.E.O. at Cairo. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN 


RK 1023/5 No. 16 

TURKISH POLICY TOWARDS THE ARAB STATES 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Attlee. (Received 18/// September) 


(No. 388. Confidential) Alexandria. 

Sir, 14//; September, 1950. 

In paragraph 6 of his despatch No. 228 
of 15th August, regarding Turkish policy 
towards the Arab States, Sir Noel Charles 
stated that it was possible that the Turks 
over-estimated their influence in the Arab 
world. From the angle of this post I should 
say that such is indeed the case at present, 
particularly in so far as it applies to Egypt. 
From what we have been able to observe, 
the tendency of the Turkish Embassy here 
seems to have been to cultivate mainly the 
Egyptian upper-class elements of Turkish 
descent rather than the more purely 
Egyptian and plebian elements. This may 
be partly explained by a community of 


cultural background. At all events, the Turk¬ 
ish influence in Egypt as a whole is almost 
negligible, and politically the two countries 
have not given the impression of having 
much in common. Latterly, Egypt, in com¬ 
mon with other Arab States, has felt resent¬ 
ment towards Turkey by reason of the 
Turkish recognition of Israel and the suspi¬ 
cion that Turkey profited by trading with 
the other side during the Palestine campaign. 
Still more recently the Arab States have been 
indisposed towards Turkey by the latter’s 
candidature for the seat on the Security 
Council shortly to be vacated by Egypt at 
a moment when the Arab States consider 
that it is essential that one of their number 
should have that seat in anticipation of dis- 
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cussions on certain aspects of the Palestine 
question. 

2. In any approaches made by Turkey to 
the Arab States with a view to influencing 
them towards alignment with western policy, 
the Arab States would recognise Turkey’s 
anxieties about her own security and, while 
considering Turkey justified in getting all 
the support she could from the Western 
Powers, they would hardly be likely to see 
any reason to abate their national aspira¬ 
tions for the sake of Turkey's security. 

3. In a recent conversation with a member 
of my staff, Abdel Rahman Azzam Pasha 
remarked that the new Government in 
Turkey was inclined to a policy of what he 
called “ appeasement " towards the Arabs, 
but the Arab States could not overlook 
Turkey’s recognition of Israel altogether. 
Azzam Pasha considered that the general 
relations between Turkey and the Arab 


States had for a considerable time been quite 
friendly but not really close; he explained 
this by the fact that Kemalist Turkey had 
looked westwards to Europe, thus rather 
neglecting Egypt and the Arab world, and 
that Egypt had decided that her interests lay 
in strengthening her bonds with the Arab 
world. Thus the respective outlooks were 
for a long time divergent, but now that the 
new Turkish Government seemed inclined 
to pay more attention to the Arab States he 
saw no reason at all why a friendly and 
harmonious relationship should not develop. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty's Representatives at Ankara, 
Bagdad, Damascus, Beirut. Tel Aviv and 
Washington and to the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have. &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


E 1071/146 No. 17 

ATTITUDE OF IRAQ TOWARDS THE ARAB LEAGUE 

Sir H. Mack to Mr. Attlee. (Received 21th September) 


(No. 212. Confidential) Bagdad, 

Sir, 21sf September, 1950. 

The question of the union of the two sides 
of the Jordan is to be discussed by the Arab 
League Council at its meeting in October. 
Up to the present Iraq has given qualified 
support to Jordan against the attacks of the 
majority of the Arab League States and has 
prevented a vote on Jordan's expulsion. In 
this attitude the Iraq Government have had 
the support of the majority of politically 
conscious Iraqis. Although there are indi¬ 
cations that the critical phase of this dispute 
is passed, it may be of some interest at the 
moment to try to assess Iraq's attitude 
towards the Arab League, at a time when 
she is poised uneasily between Jordan and 
the remaining members. 

2. The history of Iraq’s relations with the 
Arab League seems to have been largely 
determined by the uneasy balance existing 
in Iraqi opinion between two conceptions of 
Arab association which, though not neces¬ 
sarily inconsistent, have in practice 
generally been opposed. These conceptions 
are; — 

(a) the political reunion of the fertile 
parts of Arab territory which were 
under Turkish rule before 1918; 


( b) the association of independent Arab 
States in a loose organisation for the 
prosecution of common political 
aims. 

Iraq is attached in different ways to both 
these conceptions of the integration of the 
Arab world. 

3. The first conception derives from the 
aspirations towards administrative reunion 
inherited from the Arab nationalist move¬ 
ment against the Turks, in which many 
leading Iraqis played an active part This 
movement was the creation of the Arab 
townsmen of Syria and to a lesser extent, 
of Iraq. For obvious geographical and 
political reasons, Egypt and Southern 
Arabia were excluded from their plans for 
administrative reunion of a part of the Arab 
world. It is the Iraqi hope for such a union 
that has been responsible for many of the 
differences between Iraq and other members 
of the League. For instance, I believe that 
Iraq’s consistent advocacy in the Arab 
League of policies of intransigence against 
Israel was largely caused by the threat to 
the prospects of administrative reunion 
which was constituted by the emergence of 
Israel. Iraq's strong support for the Pales¬ 
tine Arabs was in the past one of the main 
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causes of difference between Iraq and some 
of the other Arab States, and led, late in 
1945, to Iraq's threatening to withdraw from 
the league. Again, in 1949, there was a 
period of acute disagreement between Iraq 
and Egypt, primarily due to Iraq’s hope and 
Egypt’s fear that the Syrian coups d’etat 
gave a prospect of realisation of the Fertile 
Crescent scheme. Recently, Iraq has again 
diverged to some extent from the majority 
of the league in her support for the union of 
both banks of the Jordan, which was due, 
partly at any rate, to Iraq's desire to see any 
administrative union of Arab territory, how¬ 
ever small. 

4. Iraq has at the same time been, 
throughout the last five years, a genuine 
believer in the wider and looser association 
of Arab States which finds its embodiment 
in the Arab League. The support for this 
form of organisation given by Iraq in 1945, 
sprang from the desire for Egypt's support 
against the Jews in Palestine and the French 
in Syria and the recognition of the advan¬ 
tages of Arab cohesion in dealing with the 
non-Arab world. Nuri Pasha and some 
other Iraqi veterans of the Arab revolt were 
undoubtedly disappointed that the League 
Charter did not give greater scope for the 
future union of constituent members of the 
league, but they and general political 
opinion in Iraq strongly support the ideas 
embodied in the Charter under Egypt's 
inspiration. The appeal of these ideas to 
Iraqi’s nationalist youth is based on the 
attraction exercised by Egypt as the 
strongest and most advanced of the Arab 
States and their natural leader against 
“ Western imperialism.” Egypt's voice in 
Arab councils on the Palestine issue was 
usually raised on the side of moderation, but 
the unsettled state of her relations with 
Great Britain has made the Arab League 
more hostile to the West and therefore more 
attractive to the frustrated nationalist youth 
of Iraq. The outstanding instance of Iraqi 
attachment to the league prevailing over 
both common sense and Iraq’s own hopes 
for future political reintegration with the 
Arab States of the Levant, was her recogni¬ 


tion of the Egyptian-sponsored Gaza 
Government. 

5. The differences which have arisen 
between Iraq and the Arab League have 
thus been largely caused by the opposition 
between two ideas of Arab unity, the one 
contemplating an organic union between 
Iraq, Jordan and the Levant States which 
would, it is hoped, contain and eventually 
re-conquer Israel; the other which has 
already taken shape as a wider and looser 
association and which aims at the eventual 
inclusion of all Arabs, its main purpose 
being to free its component States from all 
trace of foreign domination and to give the 
Arab bloc an effective voice in world affairs. 
If Iraq were faced with a choice between 
these two ideas, they would probably chcose 
the first; but it appears probable that the 
second would only be abandoned if it was 
actively preventing what appeared to Iraq 
to be an immediate practical prospect of 
achieving the first. The possibilities of such 
a situation arising have been diminished, not 
only by the actions of Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia, but by the policy of the Western 
Powers as expressed in the Tripartite State¬ 
ment. The Iraqis are undoubtedly attached 
to the league, and, whatever their complaints 
against it, will continue to feel the need of 
an association of Arab States in this form 
to deal with non-Arab countries. The 
current moves to obtain the recognition of 
the Arab League as a regional organisation 
under United Nations Organisation have 
strong Iraqi support. I conclude that, in 
spite of the differences with Egypt and 
Azzam Pasha, and Nuri’s threats to break 
up the league, it would take a very consider¬ 
able upheaval, such as a major crisis over 
Syria, to bring the Iraqis to the point of 
leaving the league. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Alexandria, 
Damascus, Beirut, Amman. Jedda, Tel Aviv, 
Ankara and Washington and to the head of 
the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

HENRY B. MACK. 
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RECORD OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE AND THE EGYPTIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
28th SEPTEMBER. 1950, WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK 

Future of the British Garrison in Egypt 


Tne Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs called to see the Secretary of State 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
28th September, at the Secretary of State's 
invitation. After the usual greetings Saleh 
el Din said that the Secretary of State had 
no doubt read Sir R. Stevenson's reports of 
their several conversations and he enquired 
how the Secretary of State thought matters 
were progressing. 

The Secretary of State said that so far as 
he could see no progress whatsoever had 
been made. He realised the great strategic 
importance of Egypt, but if the Egyptians 
pe;sisted in their demand that all British 
forces should be evacuated from the Canal 
Zone, then His Majesty's Government 
would have to reconsider the basis of their 
Middle East strategy. 

Saleh el Din said that there would of 
course be a Defence Treaty and in time of 
war British troops could return to Egypt. 
He said that he had told Sir R. Stevenson 
off the record that he envisaged a transition 
period of one year in which the efficiency of 
the Egyptian army would have to be 
increased and in which the Egyptian army 
would have to learn how to maintain the 
equipment and installations which the 
British would leave behind. They could 
then take over in the Canal Zone. 

The Secretary of State said that, as had 
been explained to the Egyptians. His 
Majesty's Government did not feel that 
they could lay their plans on such an 
uncertain basis. At a critical moment in an 
emergency the British forces might require 
facilities in Egypt which might be refused 
and they would then be in a very difficult 
position. He pointed out that under the 
terms of the Atlantic Pact the twelve 
Powers had all undertaken certain obliga- 
tians and that in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation there was full understanding 
that if an attack was to be resisted forces 
had to be in position when the attack came. 
There would be no time to transport to the 
continent from America or from Britain the 
troops who would have to bear the first 
shock of an attack. There were United 
States troops in the United Kingdom and 
His Majesty’s Government were glad to 


have them there. He stressed that the 
British had in the past paid dearly for 
Egypt's defence, but they would find it very 
difficult to defend her again if all facilities 
necessary for a successful defence were 
denied to them. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs said that 
perhaps Egypt would not have been 
attacked at all if the British had not been 
there. The Secretary of State said that that 
was indeed a strange attitude since the oil 
of the Middle East had been one of Hitler’s 
goals and would no doubt be one of the 
Russians’ first objectives. However, if the 
Egyptians thought that their association 
with Britain increased the danger to them, 
then His Majesty's Government would 
have to take this into account. 

Saleh el Din then said that His Majesty's 
Government were approaching the whole 
question from a purely military point of 
view, whereas one of the most important 
facts was that the Egyptian people resented 
the presence of the British on their territory. 
The Secretary of State said that this was 
not his experience. He had spoken to many 
Egyptians in London and elsewhere whose 
great fear was that the British might with¬ 
draw from the Canal Zone and thus leave 
Egypt defenceless. Public opinion could 
however, he recognised, always be stirred 
up on an issue of this nature. 

Saleh el Din then said that his Govern¬ 
ment were trying to find a solution of this 
problem, but he felt that Great Britain did 
not trust Egypt. The British had. he said, 
made little effort to build up the Egyptian 
army since 1937 and as a result the army 
was now weak. This was adduced as a 
reason why the British could not leave 
Egypt. The whole problem was therefore 
a vicious circle which he was trying to 
break, and to this end he had made specific 
proposals to Sir R. Stevenson. His main 
object was to get the British to strengthen 
the Egyptian army. 

The Secretary of State said that he had 
had little opportunity lately to study the 
Egyptian proposals, but he would consider 
them on his return. 

Saleh el Din said that he hoped the pro¬ 
posals would prove acceptable. Sir R. 
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causes of difference between Iraq and some 
of the other Arab States, and led, late in 
1945, to Iraq's threatening to withdraw from 
the league. Again, in 1949, there was a 
period of acute disagreement between Iraq 
and Egypt, primarily due to Iraq's hope and 
Egypt's fear that the Syrian coups d’etat 
gave a prospect of realisation of the Fertile 
Crescent scheme. Recently, Iraq has again 
diverged to some extent from the majority 
of the league in her support for the union of 
both banks of the Jordan, which was due, 
partly at any rate, to Iraq's desire to see any 
administrative union of Arab territory, how¬ 
ever small. 

4. Iraq has at the same time been, 
throughout the last five years, a genuine 
believer in the wider and looser association 
of Arab States which finds its embodiment 
in the Arab League. The support for this 
form of organisation given by Iraq in 1945, 
sprang from the desire for Egypt's support 
against the Jews in Palestine and the French 
in Syria and the recognition of the advan¬ 
tages of Arab cohesion in dealing with the 
non-Arab world. Nuri Pasha and some 
other Iraqi veterans of the Arab revolt were 
undoubtedly disappointed that the League 
Charter did not give greater scope for the 
future union of constituent members of the 
league, but they and general political 
opinion in Iraq strongly support the ideas 
embodied in the Charter under Egypt's 
inspiration. The appeal of these ideas to 
Iraqi's nationalist youth is based on the 
attraction exercised by Egypt as the 
strongest and most advanced of the Arab 
States and their natural leader against 
“ Western imperialism." Egypt's voice in 
Arab councils on the Palestine issue was 
usually raised on the side of moderation, but 
the unsettled state of her relations with 
Great Britain has made the Arab League 
more hostile to the West and therefore more 
attractive to the frustrated nationalist youth 
of Iraq. The outstanding instance of Iraqi 
attachment to the league prevailing over 
both common sense and Iraq's own hopes 
for future political reintegration with the 
Arab States of the Levant, was her recogni¬ 


tion of the Egyptian-sponsored Ga: 
Government. 

5. The differences which have aris< 
between Iraq and the Arab League ha’ 
thus been largely caused by the oppositic 
between two ideas of Arab unity, the or 
contemplating an organic union betwee 
Iraq, Jordan and the Levant States whic 
would, it is hoped, contain and eventual! 
re-conquer Israel; the other which ha 
already taken shape as a wider and loose 
association and which aims at the eventua 
inclusion of all Arabs, its main purpos 
being to free its component States from a 
trace of foreign domination and to give th 
Arab bloc an effective voice in world affairs 
If Iraq were faced with a choice betweei 
these two ideas, they would probably chcos 
the first; but it appears probable that thj 
second would only be abandoned if it wa 
actively preventing what appeared to Ira< 
to be an immediate practical prospect o 
achieving the first. The possibilities of sucl 
a situation arising have been diminished, no 
only by the actions of Egypt and Saud 
Arabia, but by the policy of the Westeri 
Powers as expressed in the Tripartite State 
ment. The Iraqis are undoubtedly attachet 
to the league, and, whatever their complainti 
against it, will continue to feel the need o 
an association of Arab States in this forn 
to deal with non-Arab countries. Th< 
current moves to obtain the recognition o 
the Arab League as a regional organisatioi 
under United Nations Organisation havi 
strong Iraqi support. I conclude that, ii 
spite of the differences with Egypt anc 
Azzam Pasha, and Nuri’s threats to breal 
up the league, it would take a very consider 
able upheaval, such as a major crisis ove 
Syria, to bring the Iraqis to the point o 
leaving the league. 

I am sending copies of this despatch ti 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Alexandria 
Damascus. Beirut, Amman, Jedda. Tel Aviv 
Ankara and Washington and to the head o 
the British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

HENRY B. MACK. 
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RECORD OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE AND THE EGYPTIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
28th SEPTEMBER, 1950, WALDORF-ASTORIA. NEW YORK 

Future of the British Garrison in Egypt 


Tne Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs called to see the Secretary of State 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on 
28th September, at the Secretary of State's 
invitation. After the usual greetings Saleh 
el Din said that the Secretary of State had 
no doubt read Sir R. Stevenson's reports of 
their several conversations and he enquired 
how the Secretary of State thought matters 
were progressing. 

The Secretary of State said that so far as 
he could see no progress whatsoever had 
been made. He realised the great strategic 
importance of Egypt, but if the Egyptians 
persisted in their demand that all British 
forces should be evacuated from the Canal 
Zone, then His Majesty's Government 
would have to reconsider the basis of their 
Middle East strategy. 

Saleh el Din said that there would of 
course be a Defence Treaty and in time of 
war British troops could return to Egypt. 
He said that he had told Sir R. Stevenson 
off the record that he envisaged a transition 
period of one year in which the efficiency of 
the Egyptian army would have to be 
increased and in which the Egyptian army 
would have to learn how to maintain the 
equipment and installations which the 
British would leave behind. They could 
then take over in the Canal Zone. 

The Secretary of State said that, as had 
been explained to the Egyptians. His 
Majesty's Government did not feel that 
they could lay their plans on such an 
uncertain basis. At a critical moment in an 
emergency the British forces might require 
facilities in Egypt which might be refused 
and they would then be in a very difficult 
position. He pointed out that under the 
terms of the Atlantic Pact the twelve 
Powers had all undertaken certain obliga- 
tians and that in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation there was full understanding 
that if an attack was to be resisted forces 
had to be in position when the attack came. 
There would be no time to transport to the 
continent from America or from Britain the 
troops who would have to bear the first 
shock of an attack. There were United 
States troops in the United Kingdom and 
His Majesty’s Government were glad to 


have them there. He stressed that the 
British had in the past paid dearly for 
Egypt's defence, but they would find it very 
difficult to defend her again if all facilities 
necessary for a successful defence were 
denied to them. 

The Minister for Foreign Affairs said that 
perhaps Egypt would not have been 
attacked at all if the British had not been 
there. The Secretary of State said that that 
was indeed a strange attitude since the oil 
of the Middle East had been one of Hitler’s 
goals and would no doubt be one of the 
Russians' first objectives. However, if the 
Egyptians thought that their association 
with Britain increased the danger to them, 
then His Majesty's Government would 
have to take this into account. 

Saleh el Din then said that His Majesty’s 
Government were approaching the whole 
question from a purely military point of 
view, whereas one of the most important 
facts was that the Egyptian people resented 
the presence of the British on their territory. 
The Secretary of State said that this was 
not his experience. He had spoken to many 
Egyptians in London and elsewhere whose 
great fear was that the British might with¬ 
draw from the Canal Zone and thus leave 
Egypt defenceless. Public opinion could 
however, he recognised, always be stirred 
up on an issue of this nature. 

Saleh el Din then said that his Govern¬ 
ment were trying to find a solution of this 
problem, but he felt that Great Britain did 
not trust Egypt. The British had. he said, 
made little effort to build up the Egyptian 
army since 1937 and as a result the army 
was now weak. This was adduced as a 
reason why the British could not leave 
Egypt. The whole problem was therefore 
a vicious circle which he was trying to 
break, and to this end he had made specific 
proposals to Sir R. Stevenson. His main 
object was to get the British to strengthen 
the Egyptian army. 

The Secretary of State said that he had 
had little opportunity lately to study the 
Egyptian proposals, but he would consider 
them on his return. 

Saleh el Din said that he hoped the pro¬ 
posals would prove acceptable. Sir R. 
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Stevenson had told him that His Majesty’s 
Government were ready to contemplate the 
evacuation of the striking force now based 
on the Canal and if that were done an 
arrangement could be made which looked 
like complete evacuation. Egyptian public 
opinion would then change overnight. He 
went on to say, however, that His Majesty’s 
Government must not think that he was 
wrong about public opinion in Egypt or that 
he had not the full backing of Nahas Pasha 
and the Cabinet. 

The Secretary of State then said that if 
this represented the Egyptian Cabinet’s 
last word His Majesty’s Government would 
have to see how they could fulfil their 
Middle East commitments and undertake 
their obligations without facilities in the 
Canal Zone. He said that the Common¬ 
wealth also had a great interest in this area 
and were prepared to send troops there. 
He stressed the importance which a strong 
force on the Canal had as a deterrent to any 
potential aggressor. The same would not 
be the case if troops had to be sent to the 
Canal from elsewhere. This was the advice 
of the Chiefs of Staff whose views Field- 
Marshal Slim had already put to the 
Egyptians. 

Saleh el Din then said that His Majesty’s 
Government apparently did not think it 
necessary to station troops in Turkey. Why 
did they want to do so in Egypt which was 


not, like Turkey, in the front line? The 
Secretary of State replied that although 
Turkey had not been admitted to the 
Atlantic Pact His Majesty’s Government 
had an understanding with her and all was 
well in that quarter. In any case he saw 
little similarity between the positions of 
Turkey and Egypt. 

Saleh el Din said that perhaps there 
might be a place for Egypt within an 
extended Atlantic Pact or some similar 
arrangement which would provide a basis 
for a solution of Anglo-Egvptian diffi¬ 
culties. 

The Secretary of State then said that it 
was clear to him that he could expect no 
co-operation in the matter of facilities for 
British troops in Egypt and he could not 
advise His Majesty's Government that they 
could carry out their commitments on the 
basis of the Egyptian proposals. He had 
made several concessions to the Egyptian 
Government since he had assumed office, 
but had never noticed any response from 
them except to reiterate their determination 
to be rid of British troops. Now he would 
have to plan on the basis of this inflexible 
attitude of the Egyptian Government. He 
would have to review His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment’s commitments and look elsewhere 
for co-operation and facilities for the 
British forces. 


EE 10110/63 No. 19 

ARAB, PARTICULARLY SYRIAN, RELATIONS WITH ISRAEL 

Mr. Montagu-Pollock to Mr. Attlee. (Received 10 tli October) 


(No. 158) Damascus, 

Sir, 30th September, 1950. 

I note from paragraph 7 of Washington 
telegram No. 556 Saving of 30th August 
that the State Department feel that the 
relative lull at present on the Arab-Israel 
front may permit tempers to subside suffi¬ 
ciently to render a peace settlement possible 
in the course of time. Unfortunately, the 
Israel Government is doing nothing to 
encourage the continuance of this lull. But 
my impression of the present Syrian attitude 
to the Palestine problem suggests that it is 
only by patience and restraint that a settle¬ 
ment can be brought into the range of 
practical politics. 

2. The Arab defeats in the Palestine war 
gave Syria a psychological blow from which 


she will inevitably require time to recover. 
Almost all the interviews which I have had 
with prominent Syrian personalities since 
my arrival at Damascus have begun with a 
long harangue against the Western Powers 
for aiding and abetting the establishment of 
a hostile' State in the middle of the Arab 
world. In spite, however, of this continuing 
bitterness, there is no evidence to suggest 
that the authorities are contemplating a 
second round against Israel. A small 
number of rich property holders amongst 
the refugees from Palestine, who have the 
backing of the Arab Higher Committee, are 
doing their utmost to secure the return of 
their property by any practicable means, 
which do not even exclude approaches to 
Soviet representatives in this area, especially 
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in the case of Greek Orthodox refugees. It 
is these people who pass resolutions 
allegedly on behalf of all refugees 
demanding their return to Palestine and full 
compensation for those who do not return. 
But the bulk of the Palestine refugees have, 
in my opinion, abandoned all hope of 
returning, at any rate for so long as the 
State of Israel continues to exist. This is 
confirmed by the remark of the Syrian 
Prime Minister, reported in my telegram 
No. 223 of 1st September, that if Israel 
agreed to the principle of resettlement only 
a small proportion of refugees would, in fact, 
decide to return. 

3. There exists, therefore, a tacit recog¬ 
nition in Syria that the State of Israel is a 
reality. From the strategical point of view 
Syria may not feel very secure, but she 
places her reliance on the armistice agree¬ 
ment with Israel, the Arab League treaty of 
joint defence and the tripartite declaration. 
In such circumstances 1 do not see that 
there is any political objective which could 
possibly motivate Syrian politicians to face 
the unpopularity which would accompany 
any attempt on their part to persuade public 
opinion to swallow its pride and forget its 
shame by open recognition of Israel. 

4. As I see it, economic considerations 
operate against recognition. Syria is 
primarily an agricultural country, but since 
the war she has attempted to give a broader 
basis to her economy by expanding her 
industry. She has no great difficulty in dis¬ 
posing of her agricultural surplus, but her 
infant industries depend greatly on the pro¬ 
tection of the State against foreign compe¬ 
tition. Syrian industrialists are no doubt 
aware that the Israelis possess greater 
technical skill and more industrial “ know¬ 
how.*’ They are, therefore, afraid that the 
establishment of economic relations with 
Israel would result in the influx of capital, 
industrial machinery, industrial goods and 
technicians from that country and. above all, 
of dumped massed-produced goods. They 
know enough about the history of Palestine 
under the mandate to be afraid of being 
bought out. I think that this may be the 
reason why Khaled al Azm. who is always 
thought to have the backing of a large 
section of Syrian industry and trade, was so 
bitterly opposed to any compromise with 
Israel. Moreover, the Syrians still nurse 
hopes of reducing Israel to bankruptcy by 
isolating her economically. 

5. On the other hand, Syria has now built 
up an extensive system of customs barriers 
and import licensing, which she could apply 


as effectively against Israel as she has been 
doing recently against the Lebanon. Nazim 
Qudsi may have this in mind when formu¬ 
lating his Palestine policy. He seems to be 
muclt less violent than Khaled al Azm and 
he even omitted all reference to Palestine 
from his statement of policy to the new 
Chamber of Deputies. I believe that he 
must envisage a political settlement in due 
course and that he imagines that such a 
settlement will eventually be pushed through 
by political pressure from the United 
Nations. This would explain why he said 
to me, as reported in my telegram No. 227 
of 7th September, that if the Palestine Con¬ 
ciliation Commission wish to conciliate they 
will not make history and if they wish to 
make history they cannot conciliate. 

6. The fact that Nazim Qudsi has done 
everything within his power to maintain a 
consolidated Arab front against Israel 
suggests that he would not object to the 
recognition of Israel in the course of time 
provided that the necessary team spirit pre¬ 
vailed among her Arab neighbours to 
guarantee them against military or economic 
infiltration. Qudsi has tried to create this 
team spirit by working unobtrusively against 
the expulsion of Jordan from the League and 
by consulting urgently with his neighbours 
whenever frontier incidents occur, such as 
the recent incursion by Israeli forces into the 
Rutenburg concession and the earlier attack 
by an Israel fighter on a Lebanese civil aero¬ 
plane. I have the impression, therefore, that 
Qudsi has a relatively enlightened policy 
towards the Palestine problem which would 
suffer a severe set-back if any attempt were 
made to force Jordan into an agreement with 
Israel, thereby splitting the wavering Arab 
front. I should emphasise, however, that he 
will certainly take no action in pursuit of his 
policy which would put Syria out of step 
with the Arab League. It follows, therefore, 
that, from the Syrian point of view at any 
rate, progress towards a settlement depends 
entirely upon the policy of the League. 

7. From this it would appear that time is 
beginning to have a healing effect in Syria. 
This may be due to the absence of any major 
frontier difficulties, but there is also evidence 
to suggest that, in spite of the chronic 
frontier troubles which other Arab countries 
are experiencing, the passage of time is 
slowly bringing about a less emotional atti¬ 
tude. In the first place the willingness of 
the Arab League, expressed in the Lausanne 
Protocol, to negotiate a territorial settlement 
on the basis of the 1947 partition plan is a 
development which would have seemed 
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highly improbable in the days when this 
plan was being so violently attacked by the 
League's delegates at the United Nations. 
It is a volte-face from which Fares el 
Khoury for one has never recovered, and I 
doubt if he ever will. Secondly, there seems 
to be a real hope that the Gaza Government 
may shortly give up the ghost and that the 
incorporation of Arab Palestine in Jordan 
will be recognised. Indeed, it might have 
been recognised already were it not techni¬ 
cally inconsistent with the enforcement of 
the partition plan. Thirdly, the compromise 
ruling with regard to the attendance of Arab 
delegations at international conferences 
where Israel is also represented, reported 
in Alexandria despatch No. 354 of 
29th August, implies an increasingly realistic 
attitude. 

8. If this interpretation of the general 
trend of Arab, and particularly Syrian, 
thought in regard to Palestine is valid, it 


follows that a considerable further period of 
lull will be necessary before a final settle¬ 
ment becomes practicable. Unless Israel 
intends eventually to resort to force, it is 
presumably in her interests primarily that 
this interim period should be as short as 
possible. Consequently, no opportunity 
should be missed of bringing it home to the 
Israel Government that, by their continual 
pin-pricks on the frontier and their 
inhumane treatment of the Arabs left within 
their borders, they are unnecessarily defer¬ 
ring the advent of peace. 

9. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty’s Representatives at Washing¬ 
ton, Alexandria, Beirut, Amman, Tel Aviv, 
Jerusalem and to the Permanent Representa¬ 
tive of the United Kingdom to the United 
Nations. 

I have, &c. 

W. H. MONTAGU-POLLOCK 


E 1193/37G No. 20 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

LEBANESE FOREIGN MINISTER 

Defence of the Middle East 

Mr. Bevin to Mr. Bailey ( Beirut) 


(No. 212. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 9th November, 1950. 

I asked the Lebanese Foreign Minister to 
call on me this morning before his return to 
the Lebanon. 

2. I informed his Excellency that 1 wished 
to speak privately and confidentially to him 
on the subject of the Defence of the Middle 
East. He would know that the situation 
as between ourselves and Egypt on this 
question was unsatisfactory at present, and 
it might be necessary to consider a new 
approach, perhaps on the basis of a collec¬ 
tive defensive arrangement which might 
include, besides the United Kingdom and 
Egypt, Turkey, the United States, and 
conceivably other North Atlantic Treaty 
Powers. Before such an approach was 
decided upon, however, I wished if possible 
to ensure that it would not create any diffi¬ 
culties with the Arab States owing to their 
not having previously been advised of it. 
We seemed gradually to be overcoming the 
difficulties which had arisen in the past with 
these States, and I did not wish to risk 
raising new ones. 


3. As regards the Lebanon, we had 
recognised the position of France. I wished 
to know, before discussing the general ques¬ 
tion with M. Schuman, whether there had 
been any discussions on defence matters 
between the Lebanon and France. 

4. M. Tacla replied that there had been 
no such discussions. In this connexion, he 
wished to emphasise that, should any 
collective arrangements for Middle East 
defence be envisaged, it would be important 
from his Government's point of view to 
ensure that these did not involve the re¬ 
establishment of any French military forces 
in the Lebanon or Syria. It might be 
possible to arrive at some arrangement 
involving collaboration in defence between 
his country and the Western Powers; the 
Lebanon had neither the forces nor the 
industrial capacity to make a significant 
contribution, but she possessed ports, com¬ 
munications, and aerodromes which might 
well prove of service. In the light of past 
history, however, it would be politically 
impracticable to conclude any arrangement 
which might create the suspicion that 
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France would therefore be placed in a posi¬ 
tion to re-assert her past domination over 
the Levant States. 

5. M. Tacla went on to say that in his 
view it would be undesirable to attempt to 
associate Turkey in any defence arrange¬ 
ment involving the Arab States (other than 
Egypt), in view of the dormant suspicion 
of Turkey which still existed in those States 
which had been detached from her at the 
end of the first world war. Similarly it 
would be impossible to contemplate 
associating Israel in any such arrangements. 

6. For these reasons M. Tacla considered 
that any facilities which the Western Powers 
might require from the Arab States could, 
in his opinion, best be obtained by individual 
approaches to these States through our 
representatives. 

7. Finally, M. Tacla, after stressing that 
the views which he had expressed were 
personal ones, asked whether he could be 
given any indication of when it was likely 


tnat any approach to his Government on 
defence matters could be expected. I 
informed him that the ideas I had been 
expressing were tentative and had still to 
be discussed with other interested Powers. 
My impression was that 1951 was likely to 
be a critical year, during which it might be 
possible to achieve peace or it might be 
necessary to push ahead with defence 
arrangements. My object in eliciting his 
view's at this stage was to ensure, if possible, 
that no step was taken in the Middle East 
without a due appreciation of the political 
factors involved. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington, Paris, United Kingdom Delegation. 
(New York), Damascus, Bagdad, Tel Aviv, 
Jedda, Amman, Ankara, B.M.E.O., and 
Cairo. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


JE 1054/53G No. 21 

RECORD OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE FOREIGN SECRE¬ 
TARY AND THE EGYPTIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
IN THE FOREIGN OFFICE ON 4th DECEMBER. 1950 

Proposed Revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 

Present: 


Mr. Bevin. 

Sir Ralph Stevenson. 

Mr. Bowker. 

Mr. Stewart. 

Mr. Bevin , after the usual courtesies, said 
that he had been studying the 1936 Anglo- 
Egyptian Treaty and thought that it looked 
as though Article 8, providing for the 
presence of British troops in the Canal Zone, 
was the source of the difficulty between His 
Majesty's Government and the Egyptian 
Government. He asked, however, whether 
there were any other aspects of the 1936 
Treaty which the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
would like to discuss. 

Salah ed Din Bey said that there was no 
doubt that Article 8, dealing with the 
occupation, was the article to which Egypt 
objected more than any other article. But 
there were other articles to which they 
objected. Practice had actually shown that 
certain articles of the Treaty were no longer 
suitable, for example, the article dealing 
with the priority of the British Ambassador. 


Mohammed Salah ed Din Bey. 

The Egyptian Ambassador in London. 

Aly Husny Effendi. 

Actual practice had, with the consent of 
the British Government, run counter to this 
article. In fact all articles contrary to the 
principles of sovereign equality or giving the 
impression that they were set under duress 
needed necessarily to be reconsidered. He 
had not the Treaty before him, but he gave 
as an instance the article providing for the 
perpetuation of the Alliance. This did not 
mean that Egypt disliked being always on 
good and friendly terms with Britain, but 
the perpetuation of the Alliance gave, as he 
had already pointed out, an impression of 
force. There could be no use in friendship 
unless it was inspired by complete willing¬ 
ness in all circumstances and under all 
conditions. 

Mr. Bevin said that a proof of His 
Majesty's Government’s goodwill was that 
whatever was in the Treaty they were ready 
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to discuss it. He would, however, like to 
draw the Foreign Minister's attention to 
Article 1 of the Treaty, which specifically 
terminated the occupation of Egypt. For 
the Egyptian Government, therefore, to go 
on speaking of the occupation of Egypt was 
somewhat unreal, since this question was 
settled in 1936. He would like to know 
what the Egyptian Government would wish 
to see in the place of the two Articles (8 aud 
16) to which it appeared they took particular 
exception. 

Salali ed Din Bey said that what Egypt 
asked for was the actual evacuation of 
Egyptian territory by British forces. Words 
did not count in this connexion. Actual 
facts were the only things that counted, and 
if it was a question of joint defence, as 
Mr. Bevin had said, joint defence did not 
always require the presence of foreign troops 
within the boundaries of one of the contract 
ing parties. The British Government had 
actually agreed before to evacuate by land, 
sea and air within a period not exceeding 
September 1949, in spite of the wording of 
the 1936 Treaty, providing that the presence 
of the British forces in Egypt did not con¬ 
stitute an occupation. This, he believed, 
was because Mr. Bevin realised that Egyp¬ 
tian public opinion not only hated occupa¬ 
tion in name but hated it in actual fact, and 
demanded that an end should be put to it 
in practice. 

Mr. Bevin said that he did not think it 
would be useful to go back to the 1946 talks. 
He now understood that the Egyptian 
Government would not object to the pre¬ 
sence of British troops in Egypt in war-time. 
The difficulty was how the question of the 
re-entry of British troops was to be decided; 
furthermore, there was the question of keep¬ 
ing the Egyptian base in such order that it 
would be possible for Great Britain to do 
her duty in war-time. He asked the Foreign 
Minister whether he had any suggestions to 
make on this point. 

Salah ed Din Bey said that the Egyptian 
Government had agreed to British forces 
coming to Egypt in time of war, in accor¬ 
dance with the Alliance which they were 
prepared to conclude. The criterion was 
the actual outbreak of war. The Sidky- 
Bevin scheme provided certain details in 
this connexion, and so did his Excellency 
Nahas Pasha in his talks with Field-Marshal 
Slim—viz., in the event of aggression against 
Egypt, or in the event of Great Britain 
entering a war on account of an aggression 


against countries adjacent to Egypt. In any 
case, the two last World Wars had shown 
that it was possible to fix the time of the 
outbreak of war. 

As regards the base, there were in his 
talks with the British Ambassador some 
lengthy discussions on the subject. 

The Egyptian viewpoint was that it was 
possible to maintain the base in good work¬ 
ing order, in fact ready to be expanded when 
required without the need of any British 
occupation. This could be done by the 
Egyptian Army maintaining the base as the 
ally of the British, so that they would find it 
ready for action on the outbreak of war. 

Mr. Bevin said the difficulty was nowa¬ 
days there was no formal declaration of war. 
War was started suddenly and experience 
had shown that it was essential that troops 
must be on the spot and the base must be 
kept in continuous readiness. 

Salah ed Din Bey said that he knew that 
wars broke out without an actual declara¬ 
tion of war. But, as he had already men¬ 
tioned. the last two Worid Wars had shown 
that the whole world knew when a great 
war broke out. In 1914 as soon as the 
Archduke of Austria had been assassinated 
or a few hours later, the whole world knew 
that it was in a state of war. The same 
thing applied to the last World War. As 
soon as Germany invaded Poland the whole 
world knew that a second World War had 
started. As to maintaining the base in good 
working order and in readiness for imme¬ 
diate action, Egypt was prepared to ensure 
that. It must be borne in mind that Egypt 
was not in the first line of possible fighting 
and a few months must necessarily elapse 
before it could be exposed to a land invasion. 

Mr. Bevin pointed out the dangers of an 
airborne invasion. He said that it was 
impossible to ward off an air attack unless 
the air defence of the country attacked was 
up-to-date and in the highest degree 
efficient. British bases in adjacent countries, 
such as Cyrenaica, would not necessarily 
help the defence of Egypt. He suggested, 
however, that His Majesty's Government 
and the Egyptian Government could record 
agreement that in war-time British troops 
would be able to return to Egypt. He asked, 
however, whether the understanding regard¬ 
ing British troops could be taken to cover 
United States troops as well, and pointed 
out that it was likely that the British and 
United States Air Forces would be inte¬ 
grated in time of war. 
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Salah ed Din Bey said that, as regards air 
attack on Egypt, he had had another discus¬ 
sion on the subject in his talks with the 
British Ambassador. The Egyptian view¬ 
point in this connexion was that there was 
no need for the presence of any British air 
force in peace-time since it was possible for 
them to come to Egypt immediately from 
airfields near at hand. 

The view that there was no need for a 
British air force in Egypt in peace-time 
might be summed up in the following: 
Britain had several airfields near at hand 
surrounding Egypt on every side. British 
aircraft could, therefore, go up to meet 
attacking enemy aircraft on their way to 
Egypt. Moreover, British fighter-aircraft 
could come to Egypt from those airfields 
within a few hours, whereas it took heavy 
bombers coming from Russian airfields 
about twelve hours to reach Egypt. We 
should not forget also that there was an 
Eg>ptian air force which Egypt could 
strengthen with British help and bring up 
to the standard required to replace the 
limited number of air force personnel pro¬ 
vided for in the 1936 Treaty. 

As to Britain's allies coming to Egypt in 
war-time, Egypt might agree to this in 
principle. It should not be difficult to take 
the necessary constitutional measures in this 
connexion. 

Mr. Bevin asked the Foreign Minister 
whether the latter ever considered the possi¬ 
bility of an integrated force under a supreme 
commander for the defence of Egypt. 
Perhaps the Foreign Minister had some 
such idea in mind when he mentioned the 
possibility of associating Egypt with the 
Atlantic Pact when they met in New York. 

Salah ed Din Bey said that this reference 
in the course of his talks with Mr. Bevin 
in New York was in a general form, without 
any elaboration or definition. It proved a 
real desire on Egypt's part to overcome all 
difficulties and to reach an agreement which 
could be regarded by Egypt as fulfilling her 
objectives and by the United Kingdom as 
fulfilling her defence requirements. For his 
part, he believed that an agreement of this 
kind might be acceptable to Egypt if 
evacuation of foreign troops could thereby 
be achieved. It would indeed be more 
acceptable if such an agreement were made 
within the framework of the United Nations 
Charter and the resolution of the General 
Assembly. He thought the resolution 
passed lately under the heading of “ Joint 


Action for Peace " involved such a question 
as this. In any case, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment was fully prepared to consider 
seriously all proposals Mr. Bevin might wish 
to make in this connexion. There was no 
doubt that British experience in this respect 
was greater than Egypt's, which fact led 
Egypt to expect that the proposal should 
come from the British side. 

Mr. Bevin said that the solution might 
lie somewhere between the United Nations 
Resolution and a bilateral agreement be¬ 
tween Great Britain and Epypt. Perhaps, 
though he was not putting forward the idea 
ol a formal proposal, it might be possible 
to find a solution on the basis of an agree¬ 
ment of a restricted group of countries. He 
thought it. however, necessary to emphasise 
that a substantial change in the present basis 
of the Middle East defence system might be 
very dangerous. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment did not want to see a vacuum. He 
would, however, like to ask the Foreign 
Minister whether, if agreement was reached 
regarding the entry of British troops into 
Egypt in war-time, there would be no limita¬ 
tion on the area in which these troops could 
be employed or move. 

Salah ed Din Bey said that, in so far as 
there was a question of finding a half-way 
house solution between the United Nations 
Resolution and the bilateral agreement, the 
Egyptian Government would be prepared to 
consider any solution of this kind which 
Mr. Bevin might suggest, on one condition, 
namely, that it fulfilled the evacuation of 
Egypt by foreign troops and that the 
alliance concluded would be based on com¬ 
plete sovereign equality. 

As to Mr. Bevin's reference to the inter¬ 
national situation, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment were fully aware of the gravity of this 
situation. Indeed, this very same gravity 
urged them to reach an agreement as quickly 
as possible, so that they would not be sur¬ 
prised or taken unawares by events while 
we were still disagreed. War might or 
might not break out, and in either case it 
was advisable for us to solve our problems 
and settle outstanding questions. 

As to Mr. Bevin's question in connexion 
with taking the necessary measures to meet 
defence requirements in time of war without 
being limited to the Canal Zone, he had 
explicitly agreed to this in his talks with 
the British Ambassador, this being the 
normal practice between allies in time of 
war. 
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Mr. Bevin then asked what arrangements 
could be made for looking after the work¬ 
shops and the stores and equipment now 
in the Canal Zone base if British troops 
were evacuated. 

Sal ah ed Din Bey said that Egypt’s view 
was that it was possible for the Egyptian 
Army to maintain those workshops, and, 
should there be some highly technical jobs 
which Egyptians could not do, it was 
possible to retain a small number of British 
technicians for a limited period, during 
which Egyptians could be trained in these 
jobs and ultimately take over themselves. 

Mr. Bevin took note of this, and then, 
reverting to the larger question of the 
Defence of the Middle East, said that he 
felt it would be too great a responsibility to 
let the 1936 Treaty go unless something 
effective was ready to take its place. He 
asked the Foreign Minister informally 
whether Egypt would consider an Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement which might include,, 
however, other Middle East countries, such 
as Israel, Iraq. 

Salah ed Din Bey said that he agreed that 
we should make an effort to reach an agree¬ 
ment satisfactory to both sides, and he be¬ 
lieved that such an agreement might easily 
be expanded in the Middle East. The Arab 
States had actually worked out a collective 
defence system, but he had explained to the 
British Ambassador that no Arab State 
could participate with Israel in such a 
system. Public opinion in Arab countries 
was not prepared to enter into any relation¬ 
ship with Israel. The United Kingdom 
might agree with Israel on what they deemed 
fit without Egypt being connected with it 
in any way. The United Kingdom's agree¬ 
ment with Israel would thus supplement any 
deficiency she might find in the possible 
agreement between the United Kingdom 
and Egypt. 

He believed in all sincerity that the grave 
international conditions, to which Mr. Bevin 
had referred, called for immediate action to 
strengthen Egypt so that she might contri¬ 
bute her share in the defence scheme, since 
she was anxious to defend herself and was 
prepared to make an alliance with the 
United Kingdom. The period of one year, 
to which Mr. Bevin had referred, was in his 
view sufficient in the present circumstances 
in which the whole world was arming as fast 
as it could. All that the United Kingdom 
had to do was to look at Egypt in the same 
way as she looked at all those independent 
countries, such as the Atlantic countries. 


Turkey, Iran and Greece, which received 
considerable quantities of arms, whereas the 
Egyptian Government found it extremely 
difficult to obtain the necessary arms for 
her army. If the United Kingdom changed 
her attitude towards Egypt and treated her 
in the same way as she treated those other 
countries, the one year under present condi¬ 
tions would be sufficient to bring the 
Egyptian Army up to a standard, he would 
not say, equal to fighting Russia, but cer¬ 
tainly equal to replace the limited number 
of British forces permitted to remain in 
Egypt in peace-time by the 1936 Treaty. 

As to war-time, British troops as well as 
those of Britain’s allies might come to 
Egypt, as he had explained before. 

Mr. Bevin said the difficulty was that in 
fact we w'ere already in a sense at war. Did 
the Foreign Minister agree that the present 
international situation justified the presence 
of British troops in the Canal Zone? The 
Foreign Minister had said that he wanted to 
make a new agreement on the basis of 
mutual confidence, but could His Majesty's 
Government be confident that the Egyptian 
Government might not deny Great Britain 
her rights under the agreement at a critical 
moment? 

Salah ed Din Bey said that he regarded 
the possible solution as one single entity. 
This solution might be summed up as Egypt 
accepting alliance with the United Kingdom 
and a transition period of one year, during 
wffiich British forces could gradually with¬ 
draw and the Egyptian Army be brought up 
to standard to replace the British forces 
permitted to remain in Egypt in peace-time 
by the 1936 Treaty. In time of war the 
British troops would return. This solution 
as a whole was equal to meet any possibility. 
If we agreed on this to-day, and if war broke 
out after a month, only a small number of 
British forces would have been evacuated 
during that month. But if war broke out 
after six months, for example, the Egyptian 
Army would have then become appreciably 
stronger and the United Kingdom would 
still have forces in Egypt. But if war broke 
out after a year, the Egyptian Army would 
by then be able to stand the first shock until 
British reinforcements and those of Britain’s 
allies had arrived. We should always bear 
in mind that the forces permitted by treaty 
to remain in Egypt in peace-time were 
limited in number, and it was easy to have 
them replaced by the Egyptian Army if the 
United Kingdom were really serious about 
helping Egypt to bring it up to standard. 
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He wouid like to say in ail frankness that 
tiie confidence crisis between the two coun¬ 
tries was not the outcome of the present day. 
so that Egypt could not be accused of going 
back on her obligations in times of danger 
and stress. This crisis was the result of 
decades of British occupation and the 
deplorable turn which our relations had 
taken since the last World War. He did 
not wish to enter into details as he did not 
want to waste Mr. Bevin's valuable time. 

When Egypt concluded the 1936 Treaty 
she believed that the best advantage it 
offered was that she would be able to 
strengthen the Egyptian Army in the 
shortest possible time so that evacuation 
could be effected in the shortest time 
possible. Egypt regarded the period of 
twenty years only as a maximum time-limit 
which did not prevent evacuation taking 
place before it fell due. But she had not 
found the help she expected to strengthen 
the Egyptian Army. She had met and was 
still meeting with great difficulties which 
confirmed the idea that Britain did not wish 
to see a strong Egyptian Army so as to per¬ 
petuate her arguments for occupying Egypt. 
Then, again, Egypt had expected after the 
Allies had emerged victorious from the last 
war, and following the setting up of the 
United Nations Organisation, that Britain 
would of her own accord feel that condi¬ 
tions had changed and that Anglo-Egyptian 
relations should be set up on a basis com¬ 
patible with the new conditions. He 
believed that five years were more than 
sufficient to strengthen the Egyptian Army 
on the one hand and to establish this new 
relation on the other. 

Mr Bevin then said that it might be useful 
to summarise some of the points of agree¬ 
ment which had emerged between the 
Foreign Minister and himself over the last 
two hours’ discussion. He thought, and the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister concurred, that 
both Governments were agreed on the 
necessity of a new alliance. Both Govern¬ 


ments were also agreed on the necessity for 
full co-operation during war-time without 
restriction as to area. They were also agreed 
that they should discuss their difficulties in 
a friendly spirit. On the last point, how¬ 
ever, he wished to say that he thought that 
the denunciation of tne 1936 Agreement by 
the Egyptian Government would have a 
most unfortunate effect and he asked for an 
assurance from the Foreign Minister that 
the Egyptian Government did not intend to 
take any such step. Mr. Bevin then said that 
the principal point of disagreement appeared 
to be the presence of British troops in the 
Canal Zone and he asked the Foreign 
Minister whether the latter had any sugges¬ 
tions to make, apart from the proposal that 
His Majesty's Government should withdraw 
their troops from Egypt within a year, 
which would get over this difficulty. 

Salah ed Din Bey said that Mr. Bevin had 
been good enough to give him time to think 
over the suggestion of another solution. He 
would avail himself of this opportunity to 
review all the other questions Mr. Bevin had 
just pointed out. He would give his answer 
at the next meeting. He would only like to 
mention that he was still thoroughly con¬ 
vinced, for the reasons he had given now 
and had already given in his talks with the 
British Ambassador, that the period of one 
year was sufficient. He would also like to 
call Mr. Bevin's attention to the fact that 
their talks to-day had been confined to one 
part of the problem, namely, evacuation. 
There still remained the other part, which 
was no less important, i.e., the Unity of 
Egypt and the Sudan. 

Mr. Bevin said that he would be glad to 
discuss the Sudan at some other time, but at 
present he could see no prospect of agree¬ 
ment between His Majesty's Government 
and the Egyptian Government except on the 
basis of self-determination for the Sudanese. 

It was agreed that the talks should be 
continued later in the week. 
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RECORD OF A CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE AND THE EGYPTIAN MINISTER FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
IN THE FOREIGN OFFICE ON 7th DECEMBER, 1950 

(1) Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936; (2) Future of British Troops in 

the Canal Zone 

Present: 


Mr. Bevin. 

Sir Ralph Stevenson. 

Mr. Bowker. 

Mr. Allen. 

Mr. Stewart. 

Salah ed Din Bey, after the usual greet¬ 
ings, said that at their previous meeting 
Mr. Bevin had put a number of questions. 
These related first to the question of the 
possible denunciation of the 1936 Treaty 
by the Egyptian Government; secondly, to 
the latter’s proposal for the transition period 
during which the British troops would be 
evacuated from the Canal Zone; thirdly, to 
the Sudan. 

As regards the first, he personally had no 
power to give any assurance that the 
Egyptian Government would not denounce 
the 1936 Treaty and he doubted whether the 
Egyptian Government themselves would be 
willing to do so. The question had been 
raised in the Speech from the Throne in 
Cairo on 16th November, and was a matter 
of great importance for his Government. 
Moreover, the Speech from the Throne also 
indicated that the Egyptian Government 
expected some move from His Majesty’s 
Government to reconcile the respective 
view-points, and the two Governments were 
in contact. 

He did not think that Mr. Bevin’s 
comments on the Egyptian Government’s 
proposal for evacuation within one year 
were sufficiently clear for him to be able to 
comment usefully; if, however, Mr. Bevin 
was thinking in terms of the possibility of 
Egypt and Britain being associated in a pact 
with other countries, he would be glad to 
hear what His Majesty's Government’s 
views were, since they understood the 
machinery of such arrangement better than 
the Egyptian Government. 

Finally, as regards the Sudan, the 
Egyptian Government could accept no 
solution which did not recognise the union 
of Egypt with the Sudan in word and in 
practice. He added that Mr. Bevin’s 
remarks at the last meeting both on the 
question of evacuation and the Sudan came 
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as something of a surprise to him, since they 
constituted a reversal of the attitude taken 
by His Majesty’s Government at the time of 
the talks with Sidky Pasha in 1946, and did 
not make agreement between the two 
Governments easier. 

Mr. Bevin s-aid that the Foreign Minister's 
statement had at any rate the advantage of 
clarity. He did not. however, think that the 
proposal that the British troops should be 
withdrawn within one year offered a prac¬ 
tical solution. Evacuation within this time 
limit would mean that Great Britain would 
be expected to undertake the defence of the 
Middle East in wartime without having been 
able to make adequate preparations. He 
cited the technical difficulties, such as the 
organising and mounting of radar, as an 
example of the difficulty which we would 
have in war time if no preparations had been 
previously made. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment saw no reason to give up the 1936 
Treaty if nothing effective were to take its 
place. He was quite sure that neither the 
Egyptian army nor the British army could 
do their job properly if the time limit were 
to be one year. 

As regards the Sudan, he had agreed with 
Sidky Pasha on self-determination for the 
Sudanese. They had together estimated 
that complete Sudanisation would take 
about twenty years. The Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment had twice been invited to participate 
in the political evolution of the Sudan, but 
had refused. He was satisfied that he him¬ 
self had carried out and was carrying out, 
even though there was no legal obligation 
for him to do so, all he had undertaken at 
the time of the Sidky talks. He thought it 
unfortunate that the Foreign Minister had 
found it necessary to say that he, Mr. Bevin, 
had gone back on his undertakings. The 
Sudan had in fact made great administrative. 
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economic and political progress within 
recent years and the standard of living was 
as high or higher than in many countries in 
that part of the world. 

Salah ed Din Bey said that before he 
went into matters, of detail he would like to 
ask whether Mr. Bevin considered one par¬ 
ticular aspect of the Egyptian Government's 
proposals, i.e., withdrawal within one year, 
as inadequate, or whether he considered the 
whole Egyptian approach inadequate. 

Mr. Bevin said that his mind was in no 
way closed but that he could not commit 
himself until he saw some evidence that His 
Majesty's Government and the Egyptian 
Government's thinking on defence matters 
was much closer. The Egyptian slogans of 
evacuation and the union of Egypt and the 
Sudan did not provide a practical working 
basis. He thought, however, that if wc 
could find such a basis the question of the 
time limit could be discussed later. He had. 
himself, no authority to put forward pro¬ 
posals. but was trying to establish a common 
approach. 

On the point of the denunciation by 
Egypt of the 1936 Treaty, what he wished to 
imply was that, if both sides were anxious 
to settle by negotiation, denunciation would 
not be in accordance with that spirit. 

Salah ed Din Bey said that he first wished 
to assure Mr. Bevin that he had the highest 
personal regard for him and that his refer¬ 
ence to the 1946 negotiations between him 
and Sidky Pasha were an appreciation of 
the situation and should not be taken in a 
personal sense. Now, on matters of detail, 
he wished to explain that the Egyptian 
Government's proposal for the withdrawal 
of the British troops from Egypt within a 
year was related to the necessity which they 
recognised of not allowing a vacuum to 
occur. It was in fact an attempt to recon¬ 
cile the opposing views of the two Govern¬ 
ments: Egyptian public opinion itself 
demanded immediate evacuation. He still 
believed that one year would suffice to 
enable the Egyptian army to take over the 
role assigned to the British troops in the 
Canal Zone under the 1936 Treaty. Did 
Mr. Bevin disagree with him on this 
particular point? 

Mr. Bevin agreed that the number of 
combat troops in the Canal Zone was 
limited, but apart from these there were the 
questions of the base and the air force. 
Without in any way wishing to belittle the 
Egyptian air force, he thought it would be 


quite impossible for one year to suffice for 
training the latter to take over the work of 
the R.A.F. Air development was rapid and 
highly technical. He said that, whatever 
happened, it was necessary that there must 
be an' orderly transfer of power and cited 
the example of the British withdrawal from 
India, where numerous officers and tech¬ 
nicians were left behind to serve in the 
Indian army. He pointed out that the 
Foreign Minister's insistence on evacuation 
left no possibility of working out a proper 
transfer of responsibility. The Foreign 
Minister should remember that the base 
alone would have to supply a vast army in 
wartime. It was obviously impossible for 
His Majesty's Government to leave them¬ 
selves without having taken every precaution 
to ensure that it would be ready when it was 
required again. He disliked the continual 
talk of evacuation and would prefer to see 
this unfortunate word substituted by some- 
think like the “ transfer of authority.” 
Personally, he had always visualised that 
sooner or later His Majesty’s Government 
would come to an agreement with Egypt. 
He had this in mind wffien the Joint Defence 
Board was proposed at the time of the Sidky 
talks. He wished to get rid of the present 
situation where the Egyptians were pressing 
their demands and the British were obliged 
to resist them. Continual talk about 
evacuation sounded like an ultimatum and 
he could assure the Foreign Minister that 
Parliament was as a whole behind him in 
resisting this. He assumed, however, that 
the ultimate aim of the Foreign Minister was 
the same as his own: friendship between 
their two countries. Personally and indi¬ 
vidually he thought that if it were possible 
to get the equipment and training of the 
Egyptian army on a proper basis it might be 
possible to agree on a transfer of responsi¬ 
bility. He would also like to see the air 
experts of Great Britain and Egypt examine 
the problem of the air defence of Egypt 
together. These officers would not deal 
with political questions, but he suggested 
there might be some advantage in a separate 
approach to each of the three defence 
problems, i.e., air. land forces and navy. 
All this, however, would hardly be possible 
in a matter of one or two years. He wished 
earnestly to suggest to the Foreign Minister 
that both sides should try and concentrate 
less on the political aspects of the problem 
and more on the practical. As an example 
of where practical co-operation might yield 
great benefits, he cited the utilisation of 
Egypt's man-power. He would like first to 
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agree with the Foreign Minister that defence 
questions should be a matter of practical 
and expert examination; he would also like 
to have an agreed definition (recorded 
perhaps in an exchange of letters) of the 
circumstances in which British troops would 
be entitled to re-enter Egypt. If this were 
possible, political trouble would be avoided 
in future. Finally, he would like to examine 
with Egypt the possibility of associating 
other Arab countries with the defence 
arrangements of the Middle East. Mr. Bevin 
concluded by saying that he had shown his 
mind very frankly and hoped that his 
confidence would not be abused. He had 
however to emphasise that what he had said, 
he had said entirely on his own responsi¬ 
bility, and that any suggestions he had 
thrown out would of course require to be 
endorsed by his Government and by the 
British Government's service advisers. 

Sal ah ed Din Bey said, in reply to 
Mr. Bevin's remarks, he felt it necessary to 
explain that neither the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment nor the Egyptian people thought that 
the word evacuation ” was meaningless. 
Great Britain had occupied Egypt for more 
than sixty years and had never carried out 
her repeated promises to go. She had 
availed herself of the first World War to 
impose a protectorate on the country. The 
1936 Treaty had, it was true, ended the 
protectorate, but not the occupation. Egypt, 
however, had only accepted the 1936 Treaty 
because she thought it would give her an 
opportunity to strengthen her armed forces 
and thus rid herself of the occupation. As 
regards the strengthening of the Egyptian 
army, the Egyptian Government had 
serious doubts whether this was what Great 
Britain really wished to see. So far as he 
could judge, no serious effort had been made 
by the British Government to carry out their 
undertakings in this respect, even after 1936. 
There was a vicious circle which could only 
be broken down by the evacuation of the 
British troops. Mr. Bevin had quoted India 
as an example of the orderly transfer of 
power combined with the building up of the 
armed forces of the country. In Egypt, too, 
however, there had been a British Military 
Mission up to 1946 and the Egyptian army 
was closely associated with the British 
during the last war. It now appeared that 
Mr. Bevin did not object that one year was 
insufficient for the withdrawal of the British 
troops and for the gap to be filled by the 
Egyptian army but had fears regarding the 


base. He had, however, explained to the 
British Ambassador, after a detailed study 
of the facts and figures involved, that the 
Egyptian Government believed that the 
whole job of looking after the base could be 
done by Egyptians except for a few tech¬ 
nical jobs, for which it would be possible to 
retain a small number of British technicians 
for a limited period, during which they could 
train Egyptians and ultimately hand over to 
them. All that was required was confidence 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government. 
As regards the air force, Mr. Bevin was 
aware that the 1936 Treaty only allowed for 
a limited number of R.A.F. personnel to be 
stationed in the Canal Zone and he did not 
believe it was beyond the competence of the 
Egyptian air force to replace this number. 
He wished to express his pleasure at the 
■development of the conversation that day 
and was grateful for Mr. Bevin's helpful 
attitude. The Egyptian Government’s own 
attitude towards Mr. Bevin’s ideas would no 
doubt depend on how the latter took shape 
after examination by the British experts. 
He hoped that this examination would not 
take long, as most of the points had been 
examined already in the course of the past 
four years. 

Mr. Bevin said that the period of one year, 
which the Foreign Minister had mentioned, 
would in any case be inadequate. It was 
necessary to keep the international situation, 
which was very threatening, in mind. He 
now would have to talk over his ideas, which 
he again emphasised were purely personal, 
with his colleagues and the British military 
advisers. He would, however, say that, if 
in the end they provided a basis for an 
understanding, he personally would do his 
best to ensure that every help was given to 
the training of the Egyptian army. In the 
meantime he said that he thought it was in 
the interest of both countries to do nothing 
which might create political difficulties. 

Salah ed Din Bey said that he quite 
understood that it might take a little time 
to get the preliminary views of the British 
Government on Mr. Bevin’s thoughts that 
afternoon and suggested that the intervening 
time might be devoted to a discussion of the 
Sudan. 

It was agreed that the Foreign Secretary 
and the Egyptian Foreign Minister should 
meet at 11 o’clock on 9th December again 
for a talk on the Sudan 
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